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One  dead,  66  injured  in  crowded  commuter  train  □ Emergency  workers  free  trapped  passengers 

Trains  collide  in  ‘blinding  flash’ 


Safety 
fears 
focus  on 
sell-off 


David  Connett,  Rebecca 
Sm Khars,  Paul  Brown 
and  Vtvak  Chaudhary 
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AT  LEAST  one 
woman  died  and 
66  people  were 
injured,  four 
seriously,  when 
two  trains  col- 
lided head-on  last  night 
Emergency  services  fought 
to  release  as  many  as  40  pas- 1 
sengers  who  were  trapped  In- 
side one  carriage  after  the 
crowded  5.04  from  Euston  to 
Milton  Keynes  commuter 
train  collided  with  an  empty 
passenger  train  south  of  Wat- 
ford Junction  in 
Hertfordshire. 

Eyewitnesses  said  car- 
riages smashed  into  the  over- 
head power  lines  when  the 
impact  forced  them  off  the 
rails.  There  was  "an  incredi- 
bly loud  bang  and  a blinding 
flash"  when  the  two  trains 
collided. 

Tho  accident,  at  5.27pm. 
blocked  tho  main  West  Coast 
line  from  London  to  Glasgow, 
severely  disrupting  train 
services. 

One  injured  passenger  de- 
scribed how  he  was  thrown 
across  the  carriage  when  the 
crash  occured.  Mick,  a 
builder  from  Milton  Keynes, 
said:  "There  was  a huge  bang 
and  a crash  as  the  wheels  of 
another  carriage  came 
through  the  window.  People 
were  flying  everywhere. 
When  it  stopped  there  was 
blood  pouring  down  the  faces 
of  people  near  the  broken 
window.  Someone  smashed 
the  window  of  the  emergency 
door  and  opened  it  but  tlis 
overhead  wires  were  wrapped 
round  the  train  and  still 
sparking. 

"There  was  a girl  with  a 
broken  ankle  who  had  to  be 
carried  on  to  the  track  hut 
most  of  tho  other  people  were 
ahja  tu  walk." 

As  they  walked  away,  he 
said,  they  saw  a carriage  on 
its  side.  "We  could  see  about 
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Rescue  workers  at  the  crash  site  south  of  Watford  Junction  in  Hertfordshire.  Forty  trapped  passengers  had  to  be  released  from  a carriage  after  the  rush-hour  collision 


40  people  in  it  They  could  not 
get  out  but  very  soon  firemen 
were  there  helping  them." 

A Health  and  Safety  Execu- 
tive spokesman  said  two  in- 
spectors from  Her  Majesty’s 
Railway  Inspectorate  had 
been  sent  to  the  scene. 

Watford  general  hospital 
said  later  it  had  admitted  55 
people  in  roughly  equal  num- 
bers of  men  and  women.  Ten 
were  expected  to  be  kept  in 
overnight,  three  with  "major, 
multiple  injuries",  and  seven 
with  broken  limbs.  The  rest 
had  minor  injuries. 

"Those  we  are  coping  with 
at  the  moment  are  mainly 
head  and  arm  cuts  and 
bruises,"  the  hospital  spokes- 
man said.  "The  major  trauma 
cases  will  be  reported  into  the 
hospital  as  soon  as  the  ambu- 
lance and  medical  staff  at  the 
scene  have  dealt  with  them." 


Heinel  Hempstead  hospital 
had  four  casualties  with 
minor  injuries  and  was  ex- 
pecting to  take  more. 

Although  the  cause  of  the 
accident  was  unclear  last 
night,  fresh  questions  will  be 
asked  about  whether  the 
break-up  of  the  rail  network 
for  privatisation  played  a 
part 

Labour's  transport  spokes- ; 
woman,  Glenda  Jackson,  said:  i 
“It  is  too  early  to  comment 
until  we  know  the  cause  of 
this  tragic  accident  We  hope 
there  will  be  a full  and  thor- 
ough inquiry.” 

Experts  said  the  accident 
could  have  been  worse  had 
the  trains  been  much  older. 
Both  were  around  10  years 

old. 

Commuter  and  long- 
distance services  out  of 
Euston  have  been  subject  to 


serious  disruption  over  the 
last  year,  with  speed  restric- 
tions in  place  on  both  North 
London  Railways  and  the 
West  Coast  main  line  because 
of  the  poor  condition  of  the 
track. 

The  main  rail  union,  the 
Rail,  Maritime  and  Transport 
Workers'  union,  warned  ear- 
lier this  year  that  the  section 
of  trade  running  through  Har- 
row and  Wealdstone  station 
would  "collapse”  unless  ur- 
gent repair  work  was  done. 

Herts  police  spokesman 
Superintendent  Paddy  Flavin, 
confirmed  at  least  one  person 
bad  died.  Lata-  the  figure  for 
injured  was  given  as  66. 

“The  rail  crash  occurred  at 
approximately  5.27pm.  It  in-  i 
volving  an  empty  rolling 
stock  train  and  a passenger 
train  containing  80  or  more 
people  in  eight  carriages.  Un- 


fortunately there  has  been 
one  natality. 

"The  first  train  involved 
was  an  empty  eight  carriage 
train.  It  was  the  1BJ50  Bletch- 
ley  to  Euston  which  consisted 
of  an  engine  and  eight  empty 
carriages.  The  second  train 
Involved  was  the  17.04  Euston 
to  Milton  Keynes  service. 

British  Transport  Police  said 
the  natality  was  a woman. 

North  London  Railways 
said  the  two  drivers  and  two 
guards  from  each  of  the  trains 
had  been  taken  to  hospital  it . 
was  not  known  how  seriously 
they  had  been  injured. 

Despite  ambulances  arriv- 
ing quickly  on  the  scene, 
some  dazed  and  blood-stained 
passengers  were  unable  to 
climb  down  the  steep  em- 
bankment from  the  crashed 
train  and  walked  along  the 
track  to  get  away. 


Half  a mile  away  they  were 
able  to  climb  down  Into  a 
Tesco  supermarket  car  park 
and  then  walk  into  the 
crowded  store. 

Some  were  still  bleeding 
from  injuries  and  the  cofltee- j 
shop  staff  used  ice  cubes  and 
first-aid  kits  to  treat  them 
until  ambulances  arrived. 

Razwan  Shaw,  one  of  the  i 
store’s  staff,  said:  “They  were 
dazed  and  just  wandered  in  in 
groups. 

"We  ran  out  to  meet  some 
and  they  Just  kept  coming. 
Some  were  bleeding  but  most 
were  just  shocked  and  dishev- 
elled. Some  of  the  commuters 
were  still  carrying  their 
briefcases." 

Eyewitness  Craig  Mitchell, 
aged  15,  from  Watford  said: 
"We  were  on  our  way  to  catch 
a bus  when  we  saw  the  cable 
just  come  crashing  down. 


First  I thought  the  cables  bad 
Just  f&lled  then  I heard  a bang 
and  saw  one  train  on  top  of 
the  other.  There  was  hardly 
anyone  about  and  then  lots  of 
people  started  coming  out  of 
their  houses." 

His  friend  Jamie  King,  also  ] 
15,  said:  "We  heard  a bang , 
and  there  was  smoke  every- 1 
where.  It  looked  as  if  the 
cables  had  just  fallen  but  then 
we  looked  up  and  the  two 
trains  had  gone  into  each 
other." 

Safety  fours,  peg*  X 


“Both  trains 
were  moving 
quite  fast 
towards  each 
other.  Then 
there  was  the 
most  almighty 
crash  and  there 
were  sparks  and 
smoke  and  wires 
everywhere.” 
Mary  Hefferman 

“I  thought  one  of 
the  carriages 
was  coming  into 
the  garden,  but 
it  stopped  in  a 
precarious 
position  on  its 
side.” 

Gerry  Lowe 

“I  saw  two  men 
coming  out  of  the 
train.  There  was 
blood  all  over 
their  faces.” 
Selcuk  Ongun 


Spin  victory  for  Prescott!  67  dead,  40  missing  in  flood 


David  Huda,  Samoa  MHna 
and  Rabeoee  SmHtwra 

JOHN  Prescott,  Labour's 
deputy  leader,  yesterday 
finally  won  a battle  to 
silence  Peter  Mandelson,  one 
of  tho  "people  in  the  dark" 
who  provoked  the  latest  out- 
burst from  maverick  shadow 
cabinet  colleague  Clare  Short. 

Mr  Prescott,  in  charge  of  the 
party  while  Tony  Blair  is  on 
holiday,  said  he,  rather  than 
Mr  Mandelson,  head  of  the 
media  unit,  should  handle  the 
rifr  caused  by  tlieir  colleague's 
criticism  that  Mr  Blair's  advi- 
sors could  lose  Labour  the 
election.  Mr  Mandelson, 
meanwhile,  was  briefing 
reporters  on  the  "lnsignlfi- 
r.-inre"  of  Ms  Short's  attack. 

Mr  Prescott  was  keen  to  be 
awn  to  reftite  one  of  Ms 
Short's  key  points  — that  Mr 
Mandelson  waa  too  influen- 
tial in  presenting  Labour  to 
the  media.  Mr  Mandelson, 

while  continuing  to  brief,  last 

njgiil  seemed  to  be  cnnredihg 
he  must  be  seen  to  defer. 

Ms  Short's  Interview, 
which  appeared  In  this 


Inside 


week's  New  Statesman, 
caught  the  whole  party  by 
surprise  — including  Mr 
Blair,  who  was  staying  in  a 
Tuscan  villa  owned  by  the 
magazine's  proprietor. 
Labour  millionaire  MP  Geof- 
frey Robinson.  Mr  Robinson, 
on  safari  in  Africa,  had  given 
no  warning  to  his  summer 
guest  that  tlie  highly  critical 
outburst  was  on  the  way.. 


Mr  Prescott  had  to  cancel 
his  return  to  his  constituency 
to  respond  when  the  BBC 
reported  Ms  Short’s  attack  on 
the  Nine  D'Clock  News.  He  I 
did  not  speak  to  Mr  Blair  until 
lam,  when  a decision  was 
taken  to  play  down  the  affair 
and  not  to  sack  Ms  Short  from 
her  new  job  as  overseas  devel- 
opment spokeswoman. 

Shadow  cabinet  colleagues 
were  yesterday  -furious  about 
some  of  Ms  Short's  comments 
about  Mr  Blair's  aides  and 
her  description  of  the  shadow 
cabinet  as  "boysy”. 

One  condemned  her  com- 
ments as  "an  egotistical  out- 
burst. It's  not  as  if  she’s  ever 
joined  in  when  some  of  us 
needed  her  during  meetings, 
j when  there  were  things  we 
were  not  happy  about.  No  one 
has  the  luxury  of  saying 
exactly  what  they  want  to." 

From  the  backbenches,  left- 
wingers Diane  Abbott  and 
Jeremy  Corbyn  voiced  their 
support  for  Ms  Short. 
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Bodies  found  1 0 miles  from  where 
campsite  was  wrecked  in  minutes 


Julia  Hayl ay  In  Madrid  and 
Andrew  Cult  in  London 


THE  DEATH  toll  in  the 
Spanish  Pyrenees 
campsite  disaster  rose 
to  67  last  night  with  more 
than  40  holidaymakers  still 
missing. 

Torrential  rain  sent  an 
avalanche  of  water,  mud 
and  rocks  sweeping 
through  the  site,  wrecking 
cars,  caravans  and  tents  in 
minutes. 

More  than  150  people,  in- 
cluding at  least  three  Brit- 
ons, were  injured  at  the 
VIrgen  de  las  Nieves  — Vir- 
gin of  the  Snows  — resort 
□ear  the  mountain  town  of 
Biescas. 

Rescue  workers  found 
some  bodies  10  miles  from 
the  camping  area  and  offi- 
cials feared  more  could  still 
lie  downstream  in  the 
River  Gailego.  The  remains 
of  mangled  cars  and  flat- 


Gssie Clark,  who. 
revphJtjonissd 
fashion  In  tho 
‘60s,  has  been 
found  stabbed 
to  death  in  his 
London  council  flat. 


Russian  president 
BoriSrYaltsin  takes 
the  oath  qf-office 
in  the  Kremlin  today 
amid  concern  about 
his  health  and  his 
broken  promises. 


Police  rawed  the 
country  homes  of 
the  two  owners  of 
the  Winchester 
Commodities  Group  as 
part  of  an  inquhy 
into  alleged  fraud. 


tened  caravans  were  car- 
ried half  a mile  in  the 
torrent. 

As  water  and  debris  en- 
gulfed the  site,  which  had 
been  filled  to  capacity  with 
700  tourists,  some  holiday- 
makers saved  themselves 
by  clinging  to  trees. 

Antonio  Espinosa  de- 
scribed how  he  gave  up 
helping  others  and  saved 
his  own  life.  "1  ran  to  try  to 
help  a girL  But  a time 
comes  when  It’s  either  you 
or  them.  I got  out  alive,  but 
I dont  know  what  hap- 
pened to  the  girl." 

Briton  Barry  Copes  take, 
aged  49,  who  was  injured 
with  his  wife  An  dree,  aged 
47,  told  ITN:  “The  torrent 
came  down  and  just  took 
the  car  and  swept  it  away 
...  we  were  upside  down  in 
the  water  for  400  metres 
and  eventually  we  came  to 
a standstill.  Andree  was 
trapped  and  eventually 
rescued."  ! 


Pakistan  were 
for  6 in  the  {second 
Test  after  Dominic  ." 
Cork  put  England 
back  Into  the  match 
with  two  crucial 
wickets.  SportSK?. 


Another  survivor  said: 
“It  began  to  rain  like  we’d 
never  seen  before.  We  man- 
aged, with  the  water  np  to 
our  waist,  to  reach  the 
toilets  and  climb  on  to  the 
roof  That  saved  ns.” 

Disaster  struck  at  about 
8pm  on  Wednesday.  A 
storm  was  expected  but  no 
one  predicted  the  flood. 

The  Spanish  Prime  Minis- 
ter Jos£  Marfa  Aznar,  who 
interrupted  his  holiday  to 
survey  the  damage,  said:  “I 
have  flown  over  the  area  — 
it’s  a dreadful  sight.’* 

King  Jqan  Carlos  and 
Queen  Sofia  flew  to  the  di- 
saster area  from  their  holi- 
day palace  in  Palma  de 
Mallorca. 

Twenty -eight  of  the  dead 
had  been  identified  last 
night,  all  Spanish-  Ger- 
man, French  and  Belgian 
holidaymakers  were 
thought  to  be  among  the 
victims. 

Adrian  Cox.  a spokesman 
for  the  British  consulate, 
said  that  at  least  14  Britons 

were  at  the  site. 
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Bare  bottoms  put 
bums  on  seats 


JUST  across  the  way  from 
a stand  dedicated  to  the 
needs  of  learners  of 
Welsh,  a man  wearing  not 
much  more  than  a truss  and 
cloaked  in  a flowing  white 
sheet  was  suspended  15  feet 
above  the  ground  at  the  end  of 
a thick  rope. 

At  this  year's  National 
Eisteddfod,  a peripatetic  cele- 
bration (with  Druids)  of 
Welsh  language  and  culture, 
there  has  been  a bit  of  a 
punch-up  about  (he  alleged 
anglicise  tion  of  Radio  Cymru. 
But  the  man  in  the  sheet 
prompted  no  linguistic  con* 
troversy  because  he  and  his 
colleagues  from  the  Brith  Gof 
theatre  company  were  saying 

nothing. 

Someone  said  the  silent 
dangle  was  part  of  a play  in  112 
acts  spread  across  28  hours 
during  the  eight  days  of  the 
festival,  held  this  year  at  Llan- 
deilo  in  south  Wales  on  a site 
below  the  castle  home  of  Rhys 
ap  Grufiydd.  promoter  of  the 
first  eisteddfod  in  1178. 

As  the  play  progressed  enig- 
matically, some  of  Wales's  fin- 
est bardic  poets  were  being 
figuratively  trussed  up  across 
the  field  in  the  packed  literary 
pavilion.  This  monoglot's 
translation  machine  was  giv- 
ing off  noises  similar  to  the 
sound  oT  low  tide  at  Aberyst- 
wyth so  a devotee  in  the  queue 
explained  that  it  was  a compe- 
tition for  three  teams  of  four. 
The  rules  were  very  strict, 
with  metrical  and  syllabic 
constraints  as  tight  as  the 
black  bands  biting  into  the 
dangling  man's  bare  bottom. 
The  teams  were  given  lines 
around  which  a poem  had  to 
be  woven  in  20  minutes. 

While  they  prayed  for  inspi- 
ration. the  judges  read  out  en- 
tries in  the  public  competition 
for  Welsh  limericks  beginning 
with  the  line  “Someone  once 
heard  on  the  radio . . ." 

Unaware  of  the  availability 
of  translation  devices,  the 
monoglot  had  problems  with 
the  public  speaking  contest  in 


the 4,000-seater  pavilion. 

A young  woman  in  a top  as 
scarlet  as  a Welsh  dragon 
launched  into  her  eloquent 
five  minutes  and  understand- 
ing was  confined  to  “Bradford 
. ..jolly  good. . . set  aside. . . 
wellingtons . . .laxative"  but 
not  much  more.  Concentra- 
tion wandered  and  ended  up 
on  the  seat  rows,  which  were 
lettered  A,  B,  C,  Ch,  D.Dd.  E, 

F,  Ff,G  and  then  Ng. 

Once  equipped  with  a 
sturdy  earpiece  in  the  left  ear 
and  the  expertise  of  an  adept 
interpreter,  the  monoglot 
made  much  more  sense  of  the 
ladies  choir  contest  The  Cor 
Lleistau’r  Gest  missed  out  on 
the  Charles  Da  we  Cup  but 
their  smart  black  trousers 
and  abstract  shirts  won  the 
Guardian  elegance  award. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  in- 
sistent whisper  in  the  right 
ear-  Where  in  Rnffand  would 
so  many  people — there  were 
27,000  visitors  on  Wednesday 
—express  so  much  passion  for 
Language,  poetry  and  music? 
At  the  eisteddfod,  the  contests 
are  so  important  that  the 
sounds  from  the  pavilion  are 
even  relayed  to  the  gents. 

Fired  with  Celtic  enthusiasm, 
the  monoglot  w^nt  to  the 
autobank  and  selected  the 
Welsh  option  for  his  balance 
inquiry. 

Marc  Aizelwood,  a retired 
footballer  hailed  as  Welsh 
learner  of  the  year,  expressed 
his  passion  at  a press  confer- 
ence (simultaneous  transla- 
tion provided).  Mr  Aizelwood. 
capped  more  than  40  times  for 
Wales,  confessed  that  he  had 
left  school  in  Newport  without 
knowing  a word  of  Welsh. 

Be  began  to  learn  in  90-min- 
ute lessons  during  his  days 
with  Cardiff  FC.  “Now  I feel 
like  a real  Welshman”  he 
said.  ‘Tm  going  to  send  my 
son  to  a Welsh  medium  school. 
Ifs  very  important  for  chil- 
dren to  speak  Welsh  if  they  are 
goingto  live  in  Wales." 

Eisteddfod  officials  beamed. 

Earlier  this  week,  the 
judges  took  the  worrying  deci- 
sion to  withhold  the  prose 
medal  and  the  Sword  of  Peace 
was  accordingly  laid  across 
an  empty  bardic  chair.  If  the 
eisteddfod,  which  has  contest 
classes  ranging  from  individ- 
ual step  dancing  for  boys  to 
hymn  singing  for  the  over-six- 
ties. had  a competition  for 
headlines,  the  Western  Mail 
would  win  hands  down  with 
"Archdruid  is  not  disheart- 
ened". 


Review 


East  meets  West, 
stalls  meet  players 


Andrew  Clements 

Tan  Dun  and  MoxwaH 
DavtM  premieres 

The  Proms,  Royal  Albert  Hall 

THE  first  performance  in 
London  of  Tan  Dun's  Or- 
chestral Theatre  II:  Re 
was  scheduled  for  the  Proms  a 
year  ago.  but  a Kensington 
power  cut  caused  the  concert 
to  be  abandoned . with  a plat- 
form assurance  from  the 
Proms  controller,  John  Drum- 
mond. that  the  work  would  be 
given  in  London  as  soon  as 
possible.  His  successor,  Nich- 
olas Kenyon,  has  kept  that 
promise.  Together  with  Tan's 
earlier  orchestral  study  On 
Taoism,  it  made  up  the  centra] 
panel  of  the  BBC  Scottish 
Symphony  Orchestra's  three- 
part  programme. 

On  Taoism  was  composed  in 
1985.  while  Tan  was  still  a stu- 
dent at  the  Beijing  Conserva- 
tory. Its  (Vision  of  Eastern  and 
Western  elements  — Peking 
Opera -style  vocalisations 
from  the  conductor  and  the 
orchestral  musicians  and  the 
use  of  micro  tones  and  playing 
techniq ues  that  mimic  Chi- 
nese instruments,  combined 
with  a language  that  persis- 
tently recalls  Varese  more 
than  any  other  Western  com- 
poser — has  remained  his 
basic  recipe  ever  since.  That's 
both  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  Tan’s  work. 

There  are  striking  Ideas  in  On 
Taoism,  with  the  sense  of  age- 
old  Buddhist  ritual  framing 
the  piece  and  the  raw,  exposed 
instrumental  lines  which  are 
punctuated  by  the  ululattons. 

Though  Tan's  music  has 
gained  in  assurance  over  the 
past  io  years,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  from  Orchestral  Theatre  II 


how  it  has  really  developed. 
There's  tittle  that  is  new  save 
fora  more  flamboyant  ap- 
proach and  the  ambition  to 
present  the  argument  on  an 
ever  wider  canvas.  The  new 
work  involves  two  conductors 
(Martyn  Brabbins  and  Tan), 
wind  players  around  the  audi- 
torium, and  the  audience  it- 
self, which  is  directed  to  sing 
the  note  D to  underpin  the 
orchestral  writing.  It  is  good, 
attractive  fim.  but  by  no 
means  a great  step  forward. 

There  was  another  London 
premiere  this  week.  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies  conducted 
the  Royal  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra in  an  impressive  ac- 
count of  his  Sixth  Symphony, 
first  heard  at  the  Orkney  St 
Magnus  Festival  in  June.  Da- 
vies’s Fifth,  built  on  a massive 
scale  and  one  of  his  finest 
achievements,  was  bound  to 
be  a hard  act  to  follow.  The 
Sixth  has  similar  proportions 
— the  three  movements,  each 
slower  than  the  last,  play  for 
about  50  minutes,  but  the 
work  never  quite  builds  to  the 
intensity  it  prom  ises. 

The  whole  musical  organ- 
ism is  tightly  organised,  and 
some  of  the  ideas  are  certainly 
telling — vivid  woodwind  and 
brass  flourishes  etched 
against  churning  strings,  per- 
cussion explosions  in  the  cen- 
tral adagio  and  long,  arching 
melodies  in  the  finale.  But  the 
saw-tooth  progressions  that 
have  been  typical  of  Davies's 
symphonic  writing  since  his 
First,  setting  up  a succession 
of  musical  paragraphs  each 
building  to  a climax  that  is 
quickly  quenched  and  then  be- 
ginning the  process  all  oyer 
again,  seem  too  mechanical 
this  time,  so  that  the  cumula- 
tive effect  is  rather 

underwhelming. 


Severe  family  stress  linked 
to  short  stature  in  children 


Chris  MBilB 

Correspondent 


SEVERE  family  stress  cou- 
pled with  emotional  and 
physical  abuse  can  cause 
short  stature  in  children  as 
well  os  bizarre  eating  dis- 
orders. doctors  report  today. 

Some  affected  children  de- 
reloped  a compulsive  over- 
eating disorder  Others  tried 


to  drink  so  much  they  had  to 
be  restrained.  The  symptoms 
cleared  up  within  days  once 
children  were  in  hospital 
away  from  the  family  stress. 

David  Skuse  and  col- 
leagues, from  the  Institute  of 
Child  Health.  London,  who 
looked  at  51  patients  with 
short  stature  admitted  to 
their  unit  with  a history  of 
family  stress,  published  their 
findings  in  the  Lancet. 


Leroy  Douglas,  brother  of  the  man  who  died,  outside  the  court  after  the  verdict  He  was  accompanied  by  his  sister  Brenda  (left)  and  another  relative.  Sophie  photograph  kippa  mathews 

Baton  death  verdict  ‘unjust’ 

Police 
‘need 
better 
training’ 


Duncan  Campbell 
and  Owen  Bowcott 


THE  family  of  a man 
who  died  in  police 
custody  after  being 
struck  by  the  new- 
style  police  baton 
reacted  angrily  yesterday  to 
the  inquest  Jury's  verdict  of 
misadventure.  The  coroner 
called  for  better  training  in 
the  use  of  the  batons,  but  rela- 
tives said  they  were  consider- 
ing a private  prosecution 
against  the  police. 

The  Metropolitan  police 
publicly  expressed  its  regret 
at  the  death,  the  first  involv- 
ing the  new  baton,  and  said  it 
would  study  any  recommen- 
dations on  baton  use. 

A jury  at  Southwark  crown 
court  in  south  London 
returned  a 9-2  majority  ver- 
dict of  misadventure  at  an  In- 
quest on  the  black  music  and 
boxing  promoter  Brian  Doug- 
las. who  died,  aged  33,  after 
being  arrested  in  Clapham. 
south  London,  in  May  last 
year.  The  jury  had  been  un- 
able to  reach  a verdict  when 
it  adjourned  on  Wednesday. 

Coroner  Sir  Montague  Le- 
vine said:  “There  is  a need  for 
all  officers  who  hare  been 
trained  to  use  a baton  to  be 
taught  the  specific  dangers. 


Victim  Brian  Douglas;  and  coroner  Sir  Montague  Levine  listening  to  evidence  from  PC  Paul  Harrison  sketch:  juua  ciuezler 


the  after-effects  and  potential 
signs  and  symptoms  that  can 
follow  a baton  blow  to  the 
head." 

Many  of  Mr  Douglas’s 
friends  and  relatives  left  the 
court  in  tears.  Speaking  out- 
side. Mr  Douglas’s  brother, 
Donald,  said;  “To  say  that  the 
family  is  disappointed  would 
be  a gross  understatement 
We  believe  this  verdict  is  a 
gross  injustice.  It  is  another 
example  of  the  system  not 
working  the  way  it  is  sup- 
posed to  work."  He  said  the 
family  would  consider  a pri- 
vate prosecution  and  a judi- 
cial review. 

The  family  was  “absolutely 
surprised"  by  the  verdict,  and 
some  members  were  dis- 
traught. Asked  what  reaction 
the  decision  might  provoke  in 
south  London,  he  said  ‘The 
black  community  is  a sober, 
understanding,  dignified  com- 
munity and  will  act  in  that 
manner." 

Deborah  Coles,  co-director 
of  Inquest,  which  campaigns 
on  the  issue  of  deaths  In  cus- 
tody. said:  “I’m  deeply 


shocked  by  the  verdict.  The 
family  cannot  believe  that  the 
jury  came  to  such  a decision." 

Marc  Wadsworth,  of  the 
Anti-Racist  Alliance,  said  out- 
side the  court  that  the  jury  of 
10  white  people  and  one  black 
person  had  not  been  represen- 
tative of  London. 

Superintendent  John  Rees 
of  the  Metropolitan  police 
said  after  the  verdict  “The 
death  of  Brian  Douglas  was  a 
tragedy.  The  Metropolitan 
police  service  very  much 
regret  his  death  and  the  dis- 
tress it  has  caused  his  family. 
They  have  acted  with  im- 
mense dignity  throughout. 
This  has  also  been  a very  dis- 
tressing time  for  the  officers 
involved." 

He  said  that  a thorough  in- 
vestigation had  been  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Police  Complaints  Au- 
thority and  more  than  40 
people  gave  evidence.  The 
police  would  examine  the  cor- 
oner’s remarks  and  take  ap- 
propriate action. 

Mr  Douglas,  who  was  born 
in  Balham,  south  London, 


died  after  being  arrested,  al- 
legedly in  possession  of  a CS 
gas  canister,  a lock-knife  and 
cannabis.  He  had  been  kept 
in  a police  cell  for  15  hours 
before  being  taken  to  hospi- 
tal. 

The  death  of  Mr  Douglas, 
who  had  convictions  as  a 
young  man  for  causing  actual 
bodily  harm  and  for  cannabis 
offences,  sparked  a series  of 
peaceful  protests. 

The  solid,  24-inch  acrylic 
baton  thought  to  have  been 
used  in  his  arrest  was  nearly 
twice  as  heavy  as  the  16-inch 
wooden  truncheons  formerly 
carried  by  Metropolitan 
police  officers. 

The  longer  US-style  batons 
were  a response  to  the  in- 
crease In  police  injuries,  and 
police  said  there  had  been  a 
16  per  cent  reduction  in  inju- 
ries to  officers  since  the  ba- 
tons were  introduced. 

One  of  the  two  officers  who 
detained  Mr  Douglas,  PC  Paul 
Harrison,  had  been  at  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  an- 
other officer,  it  emerged  dur- 
ing the  inquest  The  death  of 


Rail  sell-off  raised  safety  fears 


Experts  have 
long  warned 
of  dangers  of 
BR  break-up 


Rebecca  Smftfiers 
Political  Correspondent 


Although  the  cause  of 
the  Watford  accident 
was  unclear  last  night 
opposition  parties  and  safety 
experts  have  long  warned 
that  the  complex  break-up  of 
the  rail  network  for  privatisa- 
tion could  put  safety  at  risk. 

With  so  many  organisa- 
tions involved  in  running  the 
railways,  they  say  the  work- 
ing relationships  which  have 
replaced  the  single  line  of 
command  under  the  old  Brit- 
ish Rail  structure  can  only 
weaken  control. 

In  addition,  the  increasing 
trend  towards  contracting  out 
track  and  maintenance  work 
to  private  sector  firms  poses  a 
serious  threat,  they  claim. 
The  former  BR  has  been  frag- 
mented into  more  than  80 
organisations. 

The  accident  happened  on  a 
stretch  of  busy  track  operated 
by  North  Loudon  Railways  — 
one  of  the  25  rail  passenger 
businesses  It  has  not  yet  been 
transferred  to  the  private  sec- 
tor. but  is  run  as  a self-con- 
tained business  under  the 


Death  on  the  tracks 


□ December  1988.  Clapham 
Junction  — 35  people  killed  in 
pile-up  involving  three  early- 
morning  commuter  trains. 

D March  1989.  Purley, 
Surrey  — five  people  died 
when  a Horsham  to  Victoria 
slow  train  hit  a Llttlehamp- 
ton  to  Victoria  train  on  the 
fast  Una 

□ March  2989.  Glasgow  — 
two  people  died  after  two  sub- 
urban electric  trains  on  a 
single  track  collided  head-on. 

□ November  1989.  Newcas- 
tle upon  Tyne  — 15  people 
injured  when  two  Intercity 
expresses  collided  outside  the 

main  station. 

lj  August  1990.  Stafford  — 
train  driver  killed  and  35  in- 
jured at  Stafford  station  in  a 
two-train  crash. 

2 January  1991.  Cannon 


Street  London  — two  people 
killed,  547  injured  when  a 
packed  morning  commuter 
train  from  Sevenoaks,  Kent 
hit  the  buffers  at  the  station. 

□ October  1994.  Cowden, 
Kent  — five  people  killed,  in- 
cluding both  drivers,  12  in- 
jured when  two  trains  col- 
lided head-on  on  a single-line 
stretch  of  track. 

Q January  1995.  Settle  to 
Carlisle  line.  Aisgill  — One 
person  killed.  26  injured  after 
two  trams  collided  in  gales. 

□ March  1995.  Stafford  — 
one  person  killed  and  22  in- 
jured after  a derailed  freight 
train  was  struck  head-on  by  a 
Royal  Mail  locomotive.  Both 
trains  belonged  to  privatised 
organisations  bought  by  the 
OS  railroad  company,  Wis- 
consin Central 


auspices  of  the  British  Rail- 
ways Board.  The  railway  line, 
however,  is  controlled  by  the 
southern  zone  of  Rail  track  — 
the  privatised  authority 
which  took  over  control  of  all 
track,  signalling  and  infra- 
structure from  BR.  Investiga- 
tors will  want  to  study  the 
maintenance  record  of  the 
stretch  where  the  accident 
happened.  Some  of  the  lines 
passing  through  Watford 
Junction  are  used  by  high- 
speed trains  operated  by  the 
West  Coast  mainline,  and 


freight  trains  also  use  the 
junction  linking  London  with 
Hertfordshire,  Northampton- 
shire and  the  Midlands. 

Only  this  week  Labour's 
transport  spokeswoman, 
Glenda  Jackson,  disclosed  the 
contents  of  a Rail  track  log, 
detailing  a “near  accident"  at 
Clapham  Junction  — the 
scene  of  one  of  Britain's  worst 
rail  crashes  — where  track 
workers  Involved  in  engineer- 
ing work  had  Inadequate  and 
bogus  safety  certification. 

North  London  Railways 


and  West  Coast  services  out 
of  Euston  have  faced  serious 
speed  restrictions  throughout 
this  year  because  of  urgent 
maintenance  work  needed  on 
the  track.  The  Government 
has  long  promised  a major  up- 
grade of  the  West  Coast  main- 
line, but  it  Is  dependent  upon 
private  sector  cash. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Rail, 
Maritime  and  Transport 
Workers'  union  warned  that 
the  section  of  track  at  Harrow 
and  Wealdstone  station, 
north-west  London,  would 
collapse  without  urgent 
repair  work.  High-speed 
trains  were  having  to  slow 
down  from  llOmph  to  70mph 
for  safety  reasons  because  of 
the  track's  poor  condition-  A 
spokesman  said:  “Rail track  Is 
attempting  to  keep  this  line 
going  with  a policy  of  patch 
and  mend.  It  has  admitted  the 
West  Coast  mainline  is  living 
on  borrowed  time”.  He 
warned  cf  an  increasing  risk 
of  derailment  on  the  Euston 
stretch  “due  to  a lack  of 
investment  and  renewal". 

Last  year  the  Government 
was  strongly  criticised  after  it 
decided  to  abandon  the  £900 
million  Automatic  Train  Pro- 
tection, a sophisticated  com- 
puter system  which  prevents 
trains  going  through  red 
lights  and  overrides  driver 
error.  It  was  recommended  by 
the  inquiry  set  up  to  Investi- 
gate the  Clapham  disaster, 
but  was  deemed  to  be  too 
expensive  to  be  introduced  on 
a nationwide  basis. 


PC  Patrick  Dunn,  killed  in 
1993  by  a gunman  in  Clap- 
ham, sparked  calls  for  the 
police  to  be  provided  with  bet- 
ter equipment. 

An  inquest  is  due  to  be  held 
soon  into  the  death  of  Wayne 
Douglas  — no  relation  to 
Brian  — whose  death  follow- 
ing his  arrest  triggered  the 
Brixton.  riots  in  December 
1995.  It  was  announced  this 
week  that  no  officer  is  to  be 
prosecuted  in  connection 
with  his  death. 


US-style  baton  introduced 
to  reduce  police  injuries 
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Ulster  rally 
to  go  ahead 
risking  new 
flashpoint 


Flamboyant  career  brought  creative  triumphs,  bankruptcy  and  Buddhist  withdrawal 
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Ui  London  deiry  on 
the  eve  of  a conten- 
■ ■kious  loyalist  parade 
wUJ  go  ahead  tonight  in  spite 
of  calls  from  Catholic  commu- 
nity and  religious  leaders  to 
abandon  it. 

The  parade  decision,  taken 
by  the  Bogside  Residents 
Group  which  has  felled  to 
reach  agreement  with 
Apprentice  Boys  over  their 
desire  to  walk  a circuit  of  the 
walls  of  Londonderry,  has 
raised  tbe  political  tempera- 
ture further  in  Northern 
Ireland,  which  seems  poised 


David  Sharrock  ~ marchers  then  that  could 

Ireland  Correspondent  lead  to  serious  disorder." 

— The  source  added  that  resi- 

m a T-in  mai  rnn  „ deivts  groups  involved  in  the 

NATIONALIST  rally  parades  issue  had  a sieuifi- 
ib  Londondeiry  on  cant  Sinn  Fein  influences 
the  eve  of  a conten-  them.  "There  is  little  doubt 


once  more  on  the  brink  of  politically." 


them.  "There  is  little  doubt 
that  there  is  paramilitary  ma- 
nipulation of  residents  groups 
and  it’s  a specific  ploy.  The 
Provisional  IRA  will  continue  j 
to  milk  the  current  situation.  I 
They  have,  in  their  eyes,  the 
high  ground  and  are  therefore 
unlikely  to  go  back  to  war  in 
Northern  Ireland  while  that 
is  going  on. 

“They  will  undoubtedly  at- 
tempt to  launch  more  attacks 
on  the  British  mainland  but 
will  continue  here  to  milk  the 
public  order  position 


widespread  unrest 
Bogside  spokesman  Donn- 
cha  MacNiallais  said  that 
tonight's  rally  was  about 
“equality  and  respect  for 
unionist  and  nationalist 
rights".  Demonstrators  would 
be  asked  to  return  on  Satur- 
day to  Free  Derry  Corner  in 


Mr  MacNiallais  insisted 
that  tbe  residents’  groups 
were  not  being  manipulated. 

As  tension  mounted  last 
night,  the  SDLP  leader.  John 
Hume,  said  everybody  had  a 
duty  to  put  the  city  first  and 
not  to  engage  in  the  kind  of 
violence  seen  during  the 
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the  Bogside.  at  the  height  of  I Drumcree  crisis. 


the  Apprentice  Boys  rally  in 
the  city  centre,  when  more 
than  10.000  loyalists  will  be  in 
Londonderry.  Troops  will 
seal  off  a section  of  the  city 
wall  where  the  Apprentice 
Boys  had  hoped  to  march 
“Our  rally  will  go  ahead 
quite  simply  because  we  have  a 


Mr  Hume  agreed  that  Prot- 
estants were  feeling  margina- 
lised and  appealed  for  tbe 
anger  to  be  channelled  in  a 
peaceful,  constructive  fash- 
ion. And  he  called  on  nation- 
alists to  show  tolerance. 

Tbe  former  SDLP  mayor  of 
the  city.  John  Kerr,  said  there 


■ ■■ 


leadership  role  to  play  in  all  of  was  no  great  sense  of  victory, 
this  and  we  want  people  to  act  triumphalism  or  exhilaration 


responsibly  in  o peaceful  man- 
ner.” said  Mr  MacNiallais. 

But  he  added  that  he  would 
meet  church  lenders  and  lis- 
ten to  their  objections  and  — 
if  need  be  — cancel  it  and  the 
follow-up  demonstration. 

The  rally’s  route  will  pass 
by  the  Apprentice  Boys’  hall 
as  loyalists  take  part  in  eve- 
of-march  celebrations. 

A few  hours  liefore  the  resi- 
dents’ announcement.  RUC 
sources  said  there  was  no 
justification  lor  the  national- 
ist parade.  ”1  think  the  Ap- 
prentice- Boys  hare  an  ex- 
tremely goad  rase.  This  is 
open  territory  and  there  is  a 
very  good  case  for  a local 
agreement,"  said  one  source. 

"There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  die  Apprentice  | 


within  the  Bogside  at  the 
troops  sealing  off-a  quarter  of 
a mile  of  the  city  wall  over- 
looking their  community 

In  the  first  sign  that  tomor- 
row’s parade  could  lead  to  a 
repeat  ctf  the  disorder  which 
brought  Northern  Ireland  to  a 
standstill  last  month,  a group 
calling  itself  the  Loyal. 
Women  of  Ulster  blocked  off 
the  centre  of  Lisburn.  Co  An- 
trim. for  part  of  yesterday 
aftemoon. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary, Sir  Patrick  Mayhew. 


David  Hockney’s  painting  Mr  and  Mrs  Clark  and  Percy.  Clark  married  his  collaborator.  Celia  Birtwell.  in  1969  when  they  were  producing  clothes  for  the  leading  models  of  the  age 

Ossie  Clark,  ’60s  fashion  guru,  stabbed  to  death 


Othe  most  influential 
figures  in  post-war 
British  fashion,  has 
been  stabbed  to  death  at  his 
west  London  home,  police 
confirmed  yesterday. 


mmrinrw.ru store  311(1  6-0111  ^ere  pro- 

grossed  to  Quorum,  one  of  the 
prime  Correspondent  best  known  of  the  King's  Road 

boutiques  which  were  blos- 
SSIE  Clark,  one  of  soming  at  that  time.  He  de- 
the  most  influential  signed  clothes  for  Mick  and 
figures  in  post-war  Bianca  Jagger  and  most  of  the 
British  fashion,  has  best-known  models  of  the  era 
bbed  to  death  at  his  and  became  as  much  a part  of 


pagne  at  a fitting  session,  he 
had  bumped  his  car  into  the 
back  of  another  which  be  felt 
was  taking  too  long  at  the  pet- 
rol pump  and  then  became  in- 
volved in  a scuffle  with 
police,  refusing  to  take  a 
breath  test.  He  was  accused  of 
biting  one  officer  and  calling 


the  spirit  of  the  age  as  any  of  another  an  "arsehole1 


the  designers,  photographers. 


A call  from  a public  phone  musicians  and  actors, 
ox  in  south  London  led  In  1960.  be  married 


met  leaders  of  the  Apprentice  police  to  a council  flat  in  Hol- 
Boys  at  Stormont.  The  meet-  land  Park  where  the  body  of 
ing  lasted  for  more  than  an  the  man  who  helped  to  revo- 


hour  and  afterwards.  Gregory 
Campbell  of  the  Democratic 
Unionists,  said  that  Sir  Pat- 
rick candidly  admitted  his  j 


box  in  south  London  led  In  1960.  be  married  his  col- 
police  to  a council  flat  in  Hoi-  laborator,  the  fabric  designer 
land  Park  where  the  body  of  Celia  Birtwell  and  the  couple 
the  man  who  helped  to  revo-  were  famously  painted  by 


Boys  do  not  want  violence.  If  decision  to  seal  off  the  wall 
there  is  (in  attempt  to  provoke  was  unjust 


lut ionise  British  fashion  in 
the  sixties  and  seventies  was 
found.  He  had  received  sev- 
eral stab  wounds. 

A murder  inquiry  was 
launched  under  Detective 
Superintendent  Ken  Wood- 


their  friend  David  Hockney. 
Clark  sitting  with  a cat  on  his 
knee;  the  portrait  hangs  in 
the  Tate.  There  were  two 
sons.  Albert  and  George,  but 
the  marriage  ended  in  1974. 
Friends  said  yesterday  they 


the  west  bank,  where  fewer  amined  the  flat  A man  was 


ward  as  forensic  experts  ex-  had  admired  Clark  for  being 


than  1.000  people  remain  in 
poor  housing  and  with  high 
unemployment. 

*1  nrjrvi'Q  Mr  Simpson  has  im- 

I . lave  1 1 IL/I C pressed  senior  police  offi- 

thought  in  my  u£ 

little  finger  than  ;^*3SM,S5£ 

his  whole  body’  JT^SSWoS: 

leaders  in  Portadown  who 

ALISTAJR  Simpson  is.  nt  refused  to  meet  a Garvaghy 
57.  perhaps  a little  on  Road  residents*  group  over 
the  mature  side  to  be  dtf-  their  Drumcree  route, 
scribed  as  a boy.  But  as  But  although  he  and 
Governor  of  the  Apprentice  Donncha  MacNiallais  live 
Boys  of  Derry,  be  finds  less  than  a mile  apart, 
himself  at  the  centre  of  this  divided  by  tbe  disputed 
weekend's  events.  stretch  of  wall,  there  is  Ut- 

He  was  bom  across  the  tie  love  lost  between  them. 
River  Foyle  In  the  Water-  “I  have  more  thought  in  my 
side  but.  against  the  tide  of  little  finger  and  more  feel- 
deniugruphic  change  which  ing  for  the  people  of  this 
has  seen  15.1)00  Protestants  area,  for  the  people  of  the 
desert  the  cityside  of  Lon-  Bogside.  and  for  the  people 
donderrv  for  the  east  bank,  of  the  whole  city  and  for 
he  has  lived  in  the  loyalist  the  business  of  the  whole 
Fountain  estate  for  more  city  than  MacNiallais  has 
than  30  years.  in  bis  whole  body,”  Mr 

TTie  Fountain  is  Derry’s  Simpson  said, 
last  Protestant  enclave  on  — David  Sharrock 


tice  Boys  is  a well-led  1 flamboyant,  if  eccentric. 


openly  gay  at  a time  when  it 
arrested  and  charged  was  more  difficult  to  be  so. 
yesterday.  On  the  business  side,  his 

News  of  Clark's  death  on  creative  originality  was  not 
Tuesday  night  was  greeted  matched  by  a commercial  in- 
with  dismay  by  those  who  stinct  and  later  ambitious 
had  known  him  during  a ventures  — he  once  planned 


He  was  sentenced  to  two 
months  in  jail  for  assaulting 
and  obstructing  three  officers 
but  this  was  reduced  to  a 
year’s  probation  on  appeal  be- 
cause of  his  previous  good 
character. 

• An  unemployed  man. 
Diego  Cogolato,  aged  28,  of  no 
fixed  abode,  has  been  charged 
with  the  murder  and  will  ap- 
pear at  Marylebone  magis- 
trates court  this  morning,  a 
Scotland  Yard  spokesman 
said  last  night 

Obituary,  page  lO 


Ossie  Clark  in  later  years,  more  interested  in  doing  occasional  one-off  designs 


organisation.  His  prepared- 
ness to  meet  and  negotiate 
with  convicted  IRA  mem- 
bers over  the  parades  issue 
is  in  contrast  to  Orange 
leaders  in  Portadown  who 
refused  to  meet  a Garvaghy 
Road  residents*  group  over 
their  Drumcree  route. 

But  although  he  and 
Donncha  MacNiallais  live 
less  than  a mile  apart, 
divided  by  tbe  disputed 
stretch  of  wall  there  is  lit- 
tle love  lost  between  them. 
•*I  have  more  thought  in  my 


career  that  included  commer- 
cial and  critical  triumph, 
bankruptcy  and.  only  a few 
months  ago.  an  angry  bust-up 
with  his  local  police. 


for  a chain  of  his  own  shops 
in  Beverly  Hills.  Munich. 
Zurich  and  New  York  — foun- 
dered. He  was  declared  bank- 
rupt in  1983  and  attempts  to 
revive  his  career  did  not 


Bom  in  Liverpool  54  years  succeed, 
ago  into  a family  of  three  boys  He  became  a Buddhist  and 

and  three  girls,  Raymond  Os-  over  the  last  two  years  said  be 
wald  Clark  was  always  was  more  interested  in  writ- 


known  as  Ossie,  the  short- 
ened version  of  tbe  name  his 


ing,  drawing,  going  for  walks 
and  doing  occasional  one-off 


parents  gave  him  in  memory  designs  for  friends  or  special 


area,  for  the  people  of  the 
Bogside.  and  for  the  people 
of  the  whole  city  and  for 
the  business  of  the  whole 
city  than  MacNiallais  has 
in  bis  whole  body,”  Mr 
Simpson  said. 

— David  Sharrock 


of  the  Lancashire  village  from 
which  they  came.  He  studied 
building  and  art  at  Warring- 
ton Technical  College  and  al- 
ways claimed  that  the  build- 
ing studies  helped  with  his 
later  fashion  design. 

After  attending  Manchester 
College  of  Art  in  the  early  six- 


customers  rather  than  in  at- 
tempting to  recapture  what 
he  now  saw  as  an  “unreal  life- 
style”. He  said  he  was  seeking 
"more  genuine  values". 

A generous  man  who  had 
given  away  much  of  his  early 
and  considerable  wealth,  he 
had  a short  fuse.  This  led  to 


ties,  he  won  a £350-a-year  1 him  being  thrown  out  of  the 


scholarship  to  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Art  where  be  was  soon 


Chelsea  Arts  Club  after  a row 
with  a member  of  staff  in  1985 


regarded  as  one  of  tbe  most  J and  more  recently  to  his  ap- 


imaginative  students. 

On  the  basis  of  his  final 


pearance  in  court  after  an  al- 
tercation with  police  in  a Not- 


councillor  on  the  city  coun- 
cil and  he.  too.  is  a party 
member.  _ 

Like  his  Ormean  Gar- 

‘lam  a Sinn  ScS's  K 

Fein  member,  forkpofitical  motives.  Liki 

. ; them,  he  has  served  time  in 

but  the  issue  is 
bigger  than  me’ 

served  16  years.  During  the 

DONNCHA  MacNiallais  dirty  protests  of  the  late 
got  lost  on  the  city  trails  1970s  and  early  I9«0s  he 
of  Londonderry  when  he  was  lost  four  years  remission 
three  years  old.  ending  up  in  for  sticking  to  his  repnou- 
the  police  barracks  until  his  can  ideals. 


year's  work  he  was  commis-  ting  Hill  petrol  station  in  July 

sioned  to  design  a range  of  last  year. 

fashions  by  a Knightsbridge  After  four  glasses  of  cham- 

Tributes  to  a ’60s  swinger 


parents  retrieved  him. 

Today,  as  the  main 
•spokesman  of  the  Bogside 
Residents*  Group,  which  is 
locked  in  conflict  with  tbe 
Apprentice  Boys  over  this 
weekend’s  parade  along  the 


am  a republican  and  a 

member  of  Sinn  Fein,  but 
the  issue  is  bigger  than 
me,”  he  says. 

He  was  elected  spokes- 
man for  the  Bogside  Resi- 
dents Group  at  a public 


* £|  MET  Ossie  Clark  on 
I several  occasions  and 
always  thought  he  was  a very 
talented  designer.  His  death 
is  a real  tragedy.” 

Vivienne  Westwood,  fash- 
ion designer 

"Ossie  Clark  represents  the 

image  of  swinging  London  at 
its  height.  I wore  his  famous 
yellow  plastic  suit  before  I 
ever  dreamt  of  doing  dresses 
as  well  as  textile  prints.  1 
hope  the  beauty  and  original- 
ity of  his  work  will  be  accu- 


be  was  part  of  my  early  child- 
hood. He  was  the  most  excep- 
tional cutter  in  the  country. 
Those  dresses  were  miracu- 
lously done.” 

Jasper  Conran,  fashion 
designer 

"He  was  a wonderful  man  and 
a free  spirit” 

Caroline  Coon,  artist  and 
founder  of  Release 

"He  had  always  been  trouble, 
but  it’s  all  bound  up  together, 
genius  and  trouble.” 

Celia  BirtwelL  Clark's 


same  walls.  Mr  MacNiallais  meeting  held  last  year  tow- 

looks  as  ifbc  knows  exactly  tabllsh  the  organisation.  ^ ^ „ 

where  be  is  going.  Local  sources  “Y ^ news.  He  was  so  tai 

Bom  nnd  bred  in  the  Bog-  ing  was  not  adverusen  fcvourjte  designer." 

side,  his  family  started  the  that  only  IS  jean  Shrimpton,  n 

first  tenant  association  in  part  in  the  election  ot  us 
1967.  His  mother  Mary  Ne-  eight-member  executi  - „j  w with  Os 
jj j,  ij;  a prominent  Sinn  Fein  — David  Sharrock 


imPOr‘  fashion  designer  former 
tant  place  fa  history.  wife  after  their  marriage 

Zandra  Rhodes,  fashion  up 

designer 


/ - j-'y 
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"I  am  very  sad  to  hear  this 
news.  He  was  so  talented,  my 


"I  grew  up  with  Ossie  there. 


wife  after  their  marriage 
broke  up 

"Ossie  was  a genius.  He  had  a 
special  God-given  talent  in 
working  with  textiles.  He 

made  the  sixties  swing  but 
time  conspired  against  him.” 
— Susannah  Handley. 
Royal  College  of  Art 


MERCURY 


Ol  was  in  a bit  of  a state.  There  I am,  looking  like 
a pig.  But  it  was  a necessary  period  for  me  to  go 
through  because  I was  sick  of  my  personality. 

Brett  Anderson  of  Suede 
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Tony  Blair’s  image  works  well . . . Clare  Short  looks  like  she’s  been  dragged  through  a hedge  backwards  sometimes.  Macho 
Dan  Glaister  on  the  changing  faces  of  Mr  Blair  and  the  woman  who  says  advisers  have  given  a nice  man  a too-macho  image 

man,  or 
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THE  BLAIR  YEARS:  Anthony  Charles  Lynton  Blair  as  a child:  in  1975.  aged  21:  optimistic  MP,  1984:  with  quiff.  1989;  *thoughtftilIy  manic*  in  1993;  party  leader,  1994:  and  today's  carefhUy-coiffed  model 

IT  IS  a tale  of  two  partings.  | His  suit,  the  garb  of  the  | Blair  with  a guitar  and  long  I punged.  It  was  replaced  for  1 ment  with  a fringe.  The  I she  adopted  in  the  mid- 1 the  power  suit  in  19! 
One  was  there  in  the  early  vnune  mnnufipr  caiii  ihnt  hair  thp  camp  mi.  a Hmp  hv  a nnifT-lficA  enHtv.  I vnnnp  Mrs  Alex  Lvon  was  a 1 Giehties.  in  deference  to  the  I a half-hearted  atteznf 


I One  was  there  in  the  early 
days,  but  soon  disappeared 
to  be  replaced  by  a middle- 
of-the-road  tuftiness.  The 
other  was  absent  at  the 
start,  but  soon  made  its 
mark  and  never  stopped 
widening  as  political  radi- 
calism took  hold. 

Tony  Blair,  yoong.  dash- 
ing, optimistic,  out  on  the 
campaign  trail  In  1982.  was 
the  personification  of  car- 
ing, progressive  socialism. 


His  suit,  the  garb  of  the 
young  manager,  said  that 
he  had  the  know-how.  his 
flyaway  hair  told  the  voters 
that  here  was  a man  who 
cared.  The  suggestion  of  a 
parting  showed  honesty 
and  a devil-be-lucky  atti- , 
tude  to  matters  of  state. 

By  the  early  nineties  Mr 
Blair  was  Opposition 
spokesman  for  home  af- 
fairs. His  rock  *n*  roll  high 
school  days  were  behind 
him.  The  picture  of  Mr 


Blair  with  a guitar  and  long 
hair  assumed  the  same  cul- 
tural significance  as  the 
photograph  of  Princess  Di- 
ana the  nanny  in  the  see- 
through  skirt. 

Tony  Blair  was  growing 
up.  Baxnbi  had  turned  pred- 
ator. The  bright-eyed  gaze 
was  gone,  replaced  by  a 
thoughtfully  manic  stare. 
The  parting.  In  a follicular 
enactment  of  the  party's 
factional  struggles  of  the 
eighties,  had  been  ex- 


punged. It  was  replaced  for 
a time  by  a quiff-like  entity. 
Today  he  has  the  carefully- 
coiffed  dependability  of  a 
television  anchorman. 

“Tony  Blair’s  image 
works  weU  because  you’re 
not  aware  of  it."  said  Mary 
Spill ane,  head  of  image  con- 
sultants Color  Me  Beauti- 
ful. who  work  with  politi- 
cians in  Britain,  Europe 
and  the  US. 

Few  people  realise  that 
Clare  Short  entered  Parlia- 


ment with  a fringe.  The 
young  Mrs  Alex  Lyon  was  a 
fresh-faced,  chubby- 
cheeked  young  socialist, 
brimming  with  idealism 
and  a lust  for  the  cause. 
The  strange  knotted  shawl 
slung  precariously  over  a 
hand-knitted  jumper 
reflected  her  politics:  a nod 
to  internationalism  under- 
pinned by  a preoccupation 
with  the  domestic. 

Ms  Short  has  stuck  to  her 
beliefs.  The  string  of  beads 


*1  1,; 


she  adopted  in  the  mid- 
eighties. in  deference  to  the 
national  stage,  has  stayed 
with  her  through  the  highs 
and  lows.  Conviction  is  the 
byword  in  her  wardrobe. 

But  the  giveaway  is  the 
parting.  As  the  party  has 
moved  to  the  centre,  so  Ms 
Short’s  parting  has  wid- 
ened, a reflection  of  both 
ber  radicalism  and  her 
marginalisation  within  the 
shadow  cabinet 

The  brief  flirtation  with 


the  power  suit  in  1995  was 
a half-hearted  attempt  to  fit 
in.  But  she  Is  an  indepen- 
dent spirit 

“Clare  Short  is  very  in- 
consistent'’ said  Mary  Spil- 
Jane.  “She  looks  like  she’s 
been  dragged  through  a 
I hedge  backwards  because 
she  doesn't  bother  some- 
times. She's  not  going  to  be 
someone  in  cabinet  govern- 
ment because  she’s  incon- 
sistent and  that’s  the  thing 
they’re  most  scared  of.” 


ST  I i 1 


THE  CLARE  YEARS:  Ms  Short  fresh-faced  MP  with  a fringe  in  1984:  parting  and  beads  a year  later  conviction  the  byword  through  1987, 1990, 1991, 1992  and  1995,  which  saw  a flirtation  with  the  power  suit 

Labour  attacks  on  Short  are  ‘mischief  making’ 


David  Hencke 

Westminster  Correspondent 


Outspoken  ciare 
Short's  official  line 
that  she  had  no  pol- 
icy differences  with 
her  leader  Tony  Blair  makes 
a good  tale  for  the  fiction 


writers,  say  her  angry  Labour 
colleagues.  They  cite  her 
views  on  cannabis,  higher 
taxes,  rail  privatisation  and 
Northern  Ireland  as  cases 
where  she  is  not  in  agreement 
with  the  Labour  Party  leader- 
ship. The  attacks  were  de- 
nounced as  “mischief  mak- 
ing” by  her  office,  which  went 


on  to  “instant  rebuttal"  over- 
drive in  an  attempt  to  counter 
them  yesterday. 

On  cannabis.  Labour  policy 
has  been  to  take  a hard  line 
against  legalisation  of  any 
drugs.  But  Ms  Short  was 
quoted  on  television  on  Octo- 
ber 29. 1995.  as  saying:  “I  think 
we  should  get  some  archbish- 


ops and  former  chief  consta- 
bles and  see  if  we  can’t  orga- 
nise die  whole  thing  better  and 
maybe  that  includes  taxing 
and  selling  cannabis  In  a sepa- 
rate place  than  hard  drugs.” 
Her  office  said  yesterday:  "She 
was  calling  for  a royal  commit 
sion  to  debate  die  issue.” 

On  tax,  Labour  policy  is  not 


to  raise  taxes  and  it  has  no 
policy  to  specify  rises  in  the 
higher  tax  band.  On  April  14, 
1996,  Ms  Short  said  on  televi- 
sion: “I  think  in  a feir  system 
people  like  me  would  pay  a bit 
more  tax.”  Her  office  said: 
“Hare  was  talking  not  about 
putting  up  taxes  cm  salaries  of 
£34.000  a year  — then  the  MPa' 


rate  — but  at  a rate  including 
her  own  widow’s  pension  — 
around  £60,000  a year." 

Clare  Short  was  accused  by 
a colleague  privately  yester- 
day of  an  underhand  deal 
with  Gordon  Brown  to  change 
the  party's  policy  on  the  rena- 
tionalisation of  Rail  track.  Her 
office  said  yesterday:  "The 


policy  change  was  reached  by 
agreement  between  Clare 
Short  John  Prescott,  Tony 
Blair,  Robin  Cook,  and  Gor- 
don Brown." 

Another  colleague  accused 
her  of  challenging  the  bi-par- 
tisan policy  on  Northern  Ire- 
land. She  said  yesterday: 
"This  is  a downright  lie.” 


Mr  Nice 
Guy 

In  her  New  Statesman 
article  criticising  Labour's 
spin  doctors.  Gore  Short  de- 
scribed Tony  Blair  as  tun 
people  — one  a “nice”  Tony 
Blair,  the  other  a Franken- 
stein creation  of  the  “people  in 
the  dark  David  Hencke  lists 
utterances  apparently  recoil- 
ing the  Labour  leader's  “split 
personality.  ” 

Macho  Blair 

"Politics  is  pointless 
unless  you  can  get  into 
government"  (Sunday 
Mirror) 

"This  week  Labour  must 
close  ranks.  We  must  be 
utterly  single- minded." 
(Sunday  Mirror.  1995) 

"The  next  Labour  MP  who 
says  it's  just  a question  of 
how  big  our  majority  will  be 
after  the  next  general 
election  could  find  himself 
flung  into  the  Thames." 
(writing  for  News  of  the 
World,  August  1 995) 

“There  will  be  zero 
tolerance  of  failure  from  any 
government  I lead.” 
(Guardian.  December  1 996) 
"I  will  not  leave  anything 
undone  that  may  get  in  the 
way  of  a Labour  victory  and 
a good  government." 

(writing  for  Independent  on 
Sunday.  July  1996) 

Nice  Blair 

"Children  puking  on  your 
clothes  is  a good  way  of 
keeping  a sense  of 
perspective."  (Sunday 
Mirror) 

“I  think  I know  more  about 
Ryan  Giggs  than  I do  about 
most  people  in  politics." 
(Sunday  Mirror) 

“(Rock  music)  is  the 
absolute  love  of  my  life. . . 
Well,  maybe  not  Phil 
Collins"  (interview,  News  of 
the  World,  November  1 995) 
"We  weren't  very  good 
and  if  you  played  any 
recordings  of  ft  we'd  lose  the 
electron."  (on  his  band,  Ugly 
Rumours,  interview, 
November  1995) 


Murdered  girl’s  friends  to  face  Rising  cost  of  Eurofighter 

more  questions  from  French  *ea?°“t°f  adds  £1 ,5bn  to  UK  tax  bill 


Geoffrey  Gibbs  and 
Alex  Duval  Smith 
inStMalo 

Friends  of  the  school-  ^ 
girl  Caroline  Dickinson  j 
are  to  be  questioned  for- 1 
thor  by  the  French  authori- 
ties following  the  release  of1 
the  vagrant  who  had  con- 
fessed to  her  murder. 

Caroline,  a 13- year -old  pupil 
at  Launceston  College  in 
Cornwall,  was  raped  and  suf- 
focated at  a youth  hostel  in 
the  Brittany  village  of  Pleine 
Fougeres  three  weeks  ago 
while  on  a school  trip.  She 
was  discovered  in  the  room 
she  had  been  sharing  with 
four  other  children. 

Although  DNA  tests  carried 
out  in  Franco  cleared  the 
male  staff  and  students  in  the 
school  party  of  any  involve- 
ment. the  French  investiga- 
tors have  indicated  they  wish 
to  travel  to  Launceston  to  re- 
interview  members  of  the 
group. 

A spokesman  for  the  Corn- 
wall education  authority  said 
the  investigators  would  be 
seeking  potential  witnesses, 
not  suspects.  But  they  had  not 
yet  made  direct  contact,  and 
it  was  not  immediately  clear 
how  many  of  the  party  would 
be  questioned. 

The  vagrant  Patrick  Pade, 
aged  39.  was  in  hiding  yester- 
day. He  was  allowed  to  leave 
prison  on  Wednesday  alter 


Fellow  pupils  lay  flowers  in  memory  of  Caroline  Dickinson 


DNA  tests  cleared  him  of  the 
murder. 

His  lawyer  in  St  MaJo.  Rene  , 
Blanchard,  criticised  what  he 
described  as  “British  and  offi-  i 
cial  pressure"  to  find  a sus- 1 
pect  rapidly  after  the  girl  was 
found  dead  on  July  18.  j 

Mr  Blanchard  said:  “There  i 
was  enormous  pressure  from  1 
the  British  for  the  party  to  be 
allowed  to  return  home 
quickly.  There  was  also  offi- 
cial pressure  for  a quick  solu- 
tion to  the  case  ” 

Mr  Blanchard  said  that  the 
gendarmes  had  made  "hasty 


judgments"  in  placing  his  cli- 
ent under  formal  investiga- 
tion and  jailing  him. 

But  he  praised  the  investi- 
gating magistrate  overseeing 
the  gendarmes.  “The  judge 
showed  exemplary  honesty  in 
allowing  justice  to  come  first 
so  that  mv  client  could  be 
released.”  said  Mr  Blanchard. 

Mr  Pade's  release  has 
brought  a renewed  mood  of 
dejection  to  Launceston, 
where  classmates  of  the  girl 
and  members  of  staff  on  the 
activity  week  trip  have  been 
receiving  counselling. 


Parents  of  the  39  children  in 
the  group  were  yesterday 
reluctant  to  speak.  But  the 
mother  or  one  girl  said  people 
were  very  upset  that  the 
French  police  had  not  caught 
the  right  man. 

In  a statement  issued 
through  the  Rev  Tim  New- 
combe,  vicar  of  Launceston, 
the  dead  girl's  parents.  Sue 
and  John  Dickinson,  said 
they  would  not  respond  to 
speculation  about  the  investi- 
gation or  the  murder,  and 
asked  to  be  given  peace  and 
privacy. 

The  mayor  of  Launceston. 
Barry  Jordan,  described  the 
investigation  as  a fiasco.  'Hie 
French  were  welcome  to  come 
as  long  as  they  were  seeking 
new  leads,  he  said,  but  it 
woiiid  be  very  upsetting  for 
the  children. 

“They  were  just  getting  to 
the  stage  where  they  could 
put  this  thing  behind  them. 
Now  everything  has  been 
started  up  gain.” 

Paul  Munns.  a Devon  and 
Cornwall  police  Inspector 
based  at  Launceston,  said 
people  in  the  town  felt  de- 
jected and  let  down. 

“Gloom  is  the  only  way  to 
describe  it  How  the  poor 
parents  must  be  feeling  I 
don't  know." 

The  head  of  Launceston 
College.  Alan  Wreath,  was  In- 
formed of  the  French  authori- 
ties' plans  by  the  Foreign 
Office  yesterday  morning. 


AT  LEAST  Britain  made  it 
to  Atlanta.  Another  less 
publicised  team  has  foiled 
even  to  make  it  to  the  airport. 
A month  before  the  Culinary 
Olympics  open  in  Berlin,  the 
official  British  team  has 
pulled  out  for  lack  of  funds. 

But  we  might  still  see  a 
medal  or  two  coming  home, 
for  the  the  Scottish  culinary 
squad  has  stepped  into  the 
breach.  It  will  be  represent 
Britain  in  such  events  as  hors 
d’oeuvres,  five-course  menus 
and  pastry  desserts. 

“We  were  going  anyway,” 
says  Scottish  team  manager 
Tony  Jackson,  "but  we  were 
only  planning  to  compete  in 
the  cold  buffet” 

A 1948  rule  allows  Britain 
only  one  national  team.  While 
Scotland  and  Wales  compete 
in  the  side  events,  only  the 
London-based  British  (read 
English)  team  may  take  part 
In  the  main  Hot  Kitchen 
competition. 

British  team  manager 
Brian  CotteriU  blames  the 
recent  withdrawal  of  half  the 
£24,000  sponsorship  for  his 
team's  failure  to  get  off  the 
ground. 

Scottish  team  captain 
Bruce  Sangster  said:  "Our 
first  choice  was  to  serve  beef, 
but  we  found  we’re  not 
allowed  to  take  it  to  Germany, 
so  we're  doing  venison.” 


David  FalrtiaH 
Defence  Correspondent 

BRITAIN'S  share  of  the 
bill  for  the  Eurafighter 
has  risen  by  a further 
£1.25  billion  in  spite  of  efforts 
to  reorganise  the  four-nation 
aircraft  project  along  more 
economical  lines,  the  govern- 
ment financial  watchdog  has 
revealed. 

The  UK  taxpayer's  final  bill , 
is  now  expected  to  be  £15.4 
billion,  and  restructuring  the 
programme  means  the  RAF  1 
will  not  get  the  first  of  its  new 
fighters  until  2001,  three 
years  later  than  it  originally 
hoped. 

The  new  forecasts  appear  in 
a National  Audit  Office 
review  of  25  major  defence 
projects,  with  a combined 
cost  of  £32  billion.  Excluding 
the  two  exceptionally  large 
programmes  — Eurofighter 
and  the  £11.8  billion  Trident 
nuclear  deterrent  — the  NAO 
has  uncovered  net  increases 
by  the  end  of  last  year  total- 
ling £695  million. 

“Unforeseen  technical  diffi- 
culties” account  for  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  slippage.  But  the 
Ministry  of  Defence's  budget- 
ary restraints  have  also  played 
a part  (22  per  cent)  plus  prob- 
lems of  collaborating  with 
other  nations  (16  per  cent). 
Protracted  negotiations  with 
Germany  and  France  over  the 
Cobra  battlefield  radar,  which 


Taxpayer's  military  tab 


Cost  of  future  .defence  projects.  £bn 
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detects  enemy  gun  positions, 
have  helped  to  set  it  bade  by 
more  than  six  years. 

The  NAO  commends  the 
MoD  for  some  improvement 
to  cost  forecasting,  but  the 
benefits  have  yet  to  appear  in 
average  costings.  Last  year's 
record  was  badly  marred  by 
the  Merlin  naval  helicopter 
programme,  which  suffered  a 
second  expensive  crash  of  a 
pre-production  aircraft  in 


April.  Where  costs  have  been 
successfully  controlled,  it  is 
often  attributable  to  the 
MoD’s  insistence  on  fixed 
price  contracts. 

■ ’I£e  MoP’s  greatest  success 
is  the  Trident  nuclear  sub- 
marine  programme,  where  a 
policy  of  allocating  generous 
contingency  margins  has 
helped  to  produce  a reduction 
of  £3,598  million  in  the  origi- 
nal forecast 
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Health  chief 
‘undertaker 
for  the  NHS’ 


David  Brincfle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


A SENIOR  health  au- 
thority official  has 
delivered  an  aston- 
ishing denunciation 
or  me  direction  of  govern- 
ment health  policy,  likening 
his  job  to  that  of  an  under- 
taker for  the  NHS. 

Dr  Stephen  Farrow,  direc- 
tor of  public  health  for  Barnet 
health  authority  in  north 
London,  has  used  his  annual 
report  to  decry  the  rationing 
of  health  care,  the  two- tier 
system  created  by  GP  fund- 
holding  and  the  “substantial 
disaster"  of  the  health  care 
market  system. 

Arguing  that  health  author- 
ity managers  are  inhabiting 
an  Alice  In  Wonderland 
world.  Dr  Farrow  writes:  “We 
have  moved  in  one  year  from 
mad  cow  disease  to  the  mad 
hatter’s  tea  party.” 

Public  health  directors  have 
often  voiced  concern  about  as- 
pects of  the  Government's 
health  changes,  but  never  in 
terms  as  trenchant  as  this.  ■ 

Dr  Farrow  says  in  his  94- 
page  report  that  it  is  part  of 
his  responsibility  to  observe 
and  comment.  The  NHS.  he  I 
states,  is  a “depressing  sight”. 

Ministers  will  be  angered 
that  he  is  insisting  overt 
rationing  of  health  care  is 
taking  place  and  that  debate 
about  the  relative  effective- 


ness of  treatments  is  a “com- 
fortable diversion"  from  the 
real  question. 

"We  are  at  a point  where 
we  must  introduce  substan- 
tial restrictions  on  tbe  health 
care  to  which  people  once  be-  j 
lieved  they  were  entitled,"  Dr  I 
Farrow  writes. 

“We  are  talking  about  ser- 
vices older  people  will  not  get 
when  they  leave  "hospital  and 
others  will  have  to  jay  for.” 

Describing  the  NHS  market 
changes  as  a substantial  di- 
saster overall,  the  doctor  says 
they  have  been  a success  only 
for  fundholders  who  have 

done  much  to  improve  the 
care  of  their  patients.  “The 
downside  has  been  the  two- 
tier  system." 

The  billing  and  contracting 
involved  in  the  market  sys- 
tem has  meant  “a  paper-chase 
of  the  highest  order"  for 
health  authorities  and  health 
care  trusts. 

He  says  public  health  doc- 
1 tors  have  been  trained  in  pre- 
ventive medicine,  clinical  ef- 
fectiveness and  identification 
of  population  needs. 

“What  the  training  did  not 
do  was  to  prepare  doctors  to 
become  the  undertakers  of 
the  NHS  — the  role  we  are 
required  to  carry  out  as  more 
and  more  areas  of  tbe  NHS 
are  dismantled. 

“We  are  not  only  executive 
directors,  but  executors  of  an 
estate  which  is  being  final- 
ised for  probate.” 


Council  faces  test  case  over 
bill  for  elderly  in  care  homes 


David  Brindle 

A LOCAL  authority  is  ready 
to  trigger  a test  case  on 
the  funding  of  long-term  care 
of  elderly  people  because  it 
says  it  can  no  longer  afford  to 
meet  its  legal  obligations. 

Sefton  council  on  Mersey- 
side yesterday  admitted  it 
was  failing  to  step  in.  as 
required  by  law,  to  pay  the 
fees  of  47  care  home  residents 
w I lose  assets  have  fallen  be- 
low Sio.uoo  — the  threshold 
below  which  a local  authority 
tnkes  over  funding  under  the 
community  care  system. 

The  charity  Help  the  Aged 
has  given  the  council  14  days 
to  justify  its  action  or  face  j 
court  proceedings.  j 

The  Commons  health  select 
committee  said  on  Wednes- 
day there  was  no  crisis  in  the 
funding  of  long-term  care,  but 
admitted  there  was  a “wide- 


spread perception”  that  the 
funding  system  was  unfair. 

Under  the  three-year-old- 
community  care  system, 
people  with  assets  of  more 
than  £16,000  meet  their  own 
costs.  If  they  have  assets  of; 
between  £10.000  mid  £16.000 
the  local  authority  must  con- 
tribute to  the  costs.  Below 
£10,000  the  authority  roust 
meet  them  all. 

A spokesman  for  the  au- 
thority said  it  was  paying  for 
1,071  people  in  care  homes 
from  an  annual  care  budget  of 
about  £13  million. 

It  had  asked  the  Govem- 
! ment  to  review  its  funding  al- 
location, with  no  success. 
There  was  no  money  to  help 
the  47  residents  in  Sefton. 

Tessa  Harding,  head  of 
planning  development  for 
Help  the  Aged,  said  the  char- 
ity sympathised  with  the 
council's  plight,  but  the  47 
| had  dear  rights  in  law. 


BRITAIN  5 

Half  of  new 
students  stay 
close  to  home 


Jamas  Meikle 


THERE'S  no  place  like 
home  for  a growing 
Dumber  of  students  as 
shortage  of  money, 
family  commitments  and  the 
expansion  of  universities  into 
most  major  towns  and  cities 
change  the  face  of  higher 
education. 

Nearly  half  the  applicants 
accepted  for  courses  last  year 
chose  to  study  within  their 
home  region,  according  to  fig- 
ures published  yesterday. 

Younger  and  better-off  stu- 
dents still  tend  to  live  away 
for  college,  but  rising  num- 
bers of  older  students  and  ap- 
plicants from  ethnic  minor- 
ities are  helping  increase  the 
stay-at-home  trend,  particu- 
larly in  Greater  London 
where  55  per  cent  of  all  stu- 
dents come  from  within  the 
capital.  Women  are  also  more 
likely  to  study  near  home. 

The  Universities  and  Col- 
leges Admissions  Service 
reported  yesterday  that  46  per 
cent  of  people  accepted  for 
fUll-time  higher  education 
last  autumn  stayed  close  to 
home,  compared  with  42  per 
cent  in  1994. 

The  trend,  evident  since  the 
late  1980s,  may  accelerate  fur- 
ther thanks  to  the  growing 
number  of  deals  between  uni- 
versities and  local  schools 
offering  higher  education  on 
the  doorstep  to  suitably  quali- 
fied teenagers. 

Means-tested  grants  are 
being  steadily  cut  and 
replaced  by  repayable  loans, 
making  finance  a growing 
consideration  in  choosing 
university  courses.  From 
next  term  the  loans  available 


Duncan  Lawson,  who  lived  with  his  parents  while  at  university.  'I  like  my  home  comforts' 
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will  be  nearly  as  much  as  the 
grants,  which  are  £2.105  in 
London.  £1,710  elsewhere  and 
£1,400  for  students  living  at 
home.  Separate  figures  on  the 
known  term-time  accommo- 
dation of  all  undergraduates, 
collected  by  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Statistics  Agency,  sug- 
gest 40  per  cent  live  at  their 
own  home  or  their  parents’. 

Even  among  under-2ls,  who 
make  up  three-quarters  of  all 
higher  education  newcomers, 
nearly  four  out  of  10  are 
studying  close  to  home.  The 
figure  rises  steeply  for  those 
over  25. 

Nine  out  of  10  Scots  stay  in 
their  homeland  where  there 
are  different  school  examina- 
tions and  longer  degree 
courses.  Three-fifths  of  North- 
ern Ireland  newcomers  to 
higher  education  stay  in  the 
province,  and  half  the  stu- 
dents in  Wales. 

Tony  Higgins,  Ucas  chair- 
man. said:  “Perhaps  it  is  as 
character-building  to  be  liv- 
ing with  parents  between  19 
and  22  as  it  is  to  go  away.  It 
depends  on  your  relations 
with  your  parents  1 suppose." 

It  also  emerged  yesterday 
that  universities  are  taking 
legal  advice  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  changing  their 
contracts  with  potential  stu- 
dents if  they  decided  to 
charge  top-up  tuition  fees  for 
next  year  halfway  through 
the  applications  and  admis- 
sions process. 

• Results  published  by  Scot- 
tish exam  chiefs  yesterday 
showed  a continuing  increase 
in  the  Highers  pass  rate  to 
69.5  per  cent  up  from  67.3  per 
cent  in  1990  and  66.1  per  cent 
in  I960.  There  was  a 15.2  per 
cent  pass  rate  at  A grade. 


Commuting  to  campus  ‘worth  it  for  mother’s  cooking’ 


New  graduate  explains  why  he  decided 
against  life  in  a university  residence  hall 


Janws  MttiHe 

DUNCAN  Lawson,  aged 
22.  spent  four  years 
keeping  home  com- 
forts as  he  travelled  in  each 
day  to  Strathclyde  univer- 
sity in  Glasgow  from  Air- 
drie. 16  miles  away. 

Finance,  food  and  the  fact 
that  friends  were  doing  the 
same  all  played  their  part 
in  his  decision  not  to  taste 
the  life  of  university  halls. 


1 The  earnings  of  his 
father,  a quantity  surveyor, 

| and  mother,  a teacher, 
meant  be  would  get  little 
state  grant  even  if  he  lived 
oncampns. 

“I  like  my  home  com- 
forts, my  mother  to  do  the 
cooking,  and  it  is  an  easier 
life  to  have  the  washing 
done.  It  helped  that  my 
mother  and  father  left  the 
house  between  7.30  and 
8-30.  I got  chucked  out  of 
bed,  and  I think  I got  up 


TOP  GEAR! 


more  quickly  than  if  I lived 
away.”  i 

Bis  parents  had  snp- 1 
ported  Mm  — to  the  tune  of 
£1.000  a year  in  train  fares 
and  latterly  petrol  for  his 
A-registered  Vauxhall 
Nova  and  for  his  course 
books. 

Weekend  work  at  a cash 
and  carry  and  a student 
loan  in  his  final  year 
helped  to  finance  social  ac- 
tivities, but  he  rarely 
stayed  late  on  campus. 

He  was  awarded  a degree 
in.  mechanical  engineering 
this  summer,  but  be  said  he 
did  not  enjoy  university. 

His  elder  brother  dropped 
out  of  another  university  in 
Glasgow  and  now  worked 
in  Airdrie,  while  his 
younger  brother  went  to 
yet  another  university  in 
the  city  and  still  lived  at 
home. 

“I  don’t  think  my  parents 
minded,"  said  Dnncan. 
“They  accept  it  — most  stu- 
dents go  to  university  in 
Glasgow.  Some  day  they 
might  get  rid  of  us. 

“A  lot  of  people  get 
grants  who  shouldn't  get 
them.  They  buy  a hi-fi  or 
something  with  the  lump 
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sum.  Maybe  it  would  be  bet-  “I  don’t  think  I could  do  it.  Now  he  was  considering  a 
ter  if  they  got  a grant  every  My  main  worry  would  be  I career  away  from  home, 
couple  of  weeks  Instead.”  didn’t  like  it  I would  miss  perhaps  with  oil  companies 

Yet  he  admired  some  my  friends  and  I would  In  Aberdeen,  on  petroleum 
people  who  went  to  univer-  want  to  go  back,  but  that  platforms  or  in  tbe  police 
sity  a long  way  from  home,  would  mean  dropping  out.”  force. 


Labour  pledge 
on  party  donors 


Rebecca  SmRhers 
Political  Correspondent 

LABOUR  yesterday 

pledged  to  introduce 
laws  to  force  political 
parties  to  declare  all  dona- 
tions over  £5.000  as  part  of  a 
crackdown  on  political 
funding. 

Shadow  foreign  secretary 
Robin  Cook  said  Labour 
would  disclose  its  donations 
above  this  level  at  its  party 
conference  this  autumn,  and 
challenged  the  Conservative 
Party  to  do  the  same. 

Launching  the  party's  de- 
tailed plans  on  political  fund- 
ing, he  claimed  the  summer 
weather  had  “brought  out  the 
stench  of  political  scandal” 
from  the  Tory  party's  coffers. 

“We  have  learned  that  by 
slipping  tbe  Tory  party  a hun- 
dred grand  a businessman 
can  get  an  intimate  dinner 
with  the  Prime  Minister,"  he 
said.  "We  have  also  discov- 
ered that  some  of  the  compa- 
nies which  stand  to  make 
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Robin  Cook:  challenge  to 
Tories  on  party  donations 


most  oat  of  the  sale  of  Brit- 
ain’s railways  are  tbe  very 
companies  who  give  most  to 
the  Tory  party." 

Mr  Cook  said  that  under 
the  other  reforms  in  the  legis- ; 
lative  package  Labour  would 
make  ft  illegal  for  any’  politi- 
cal party  to  accept  donations 
from  ‘foreign  sources”.  In  ad- 
dition, no  company  would  be 
allowed  to  make  a political 
donation  without  first  ballot- 
ing shareholders  to  set  up  a 
political  fimd. 

Companies  would  also  have 
to  give  shareholders  the  right 
to  opt  out  of  their  share  of  a 
political  fund.  The  party 
recommends  that  all  political 
parties  in  the  UR  should  ac- 
cept these  guidelines,  pending 
the  implementation  of  a statu- 
tory framework. 

But  the  Conservative  Party 
chairman.  Brian  Mawhinney, 
claimed  Labour's  proposals 
were  part  of  its  two-pronged 
campaign  to  “try  and  get  tax- 
payers to  fund  political  par- 
ties, and  to  enable  Labour 
councils  to  exact  vindictive 
revenge  on  Tory  donors". 

The  Liberal  Democrats  wel- 
comed the  "overdue” 
proposals. 

“A  declaration  of  donations 
over  £5.000  at  this  year’s 
Labour  Party  conference 
would  be  cme  publicity  stunt 
we  would  welcome."  a spokes- 
woman said.  “They  have  not. 
however,  enlightened  us  on 
bankrolling  by  the  unions, 
nor  have  they  addressed  the 
issue  of  hidden  funding,  such 
as  the  special  edition  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  during  tbe  Litt- 
leborough  & Saddleworth 

byelection". 

• Following  an  article  in  the 
Guardian  on  Wednesday  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  has 
asked  us  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  not,  and  has  never  been, 
a Conservative  Party  donor. 
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Stella  Artois  Movie 
Classics  T-shirt 

To  celebrate  the  first  ever  free 
outdoor  viewing  of  this  and  other 
movie  classics,  Stella  Artois  in 
association  with  the  Guardian,  have 
designed  some  syiish,  yet  practical 
T-shirts. 

Brilliant  white  in  colour,  these  special 
edition  T-shirts  celebrate  100  years 
of  cinema. 

To  get  your  T-shirt  for  just  £9.00  (inc. 
p&p),  call  the  FREE  credit  card  hotline 

on  0500  418  419. 

Alternatively  send  a cheque  for  the 
same  amount,  made  payable  to  the 
Guardian  Media  Group,  to  The  Stella 
Artois  T-shirt  Offer,  BVCD,  29  feu 
MaH  Deposit,  Barfby  Road,  London 
W10  6BL.  c \ 


Please  allow  \ 
28  days  for 
delivery 
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The  Yeltsin  trail  of  broken  promises 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 


THE  most  risky  cam- 
paign promise  Boils 
Yeltsin  made  was 
never  spoken  out 
loud.  It  was  all  in 
the  twist  of  his  big  body  as  he 
jived  on  stage  at  those  south- 
ern Russian  rock  concerts  on 
the  election  trail  in  May. 

“Read  my  hips,”  he  was 
saying.  Tn  flightin'  fit” 

It  was  a broken  promise  for 
which  his  age  and  health, 
rather  than  the  sickness  of 
the  body  politic  he  heads,  was 
responsible.  But  when  the  ex- 
hausted and  ailing  president 
takes  the  oath  of  office  in  the 
Kremlin  today  the  live  televi- 
sion audience  will  have 
plenty  of  other  broken  prom- 
ises to  remember. 

As  the  guests  file  into  the 
bleak,  gargantuan  Soviet-era 
Kremlin  Palace  for  the  short 


Hot  session  for  Chernomyrdin 


inauguration  ceremony,  they 
will  be  conscious  that  the 
greatest  stain  on  Mr  Yeltsin's 
first  presidency,  the  decision 
to  intervene  In  Chechen  la 
and  the  subsequent  death  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people, 
has  not  been  atoned  for. 

The  third  battle  for  the  Che- 
chen capital  Grozny  was  con- 
tinuing with  unabated  feroc- 
ity last  night,  and  there  were 
fresh  reports  of  fighting  from 
all  over  the  region.  Scores  of 
soldiers,  rebels  and  civilians 
have  died. 

Mr  Yeltsin's  theatrical 
peace-treaty  signing  cere- 
mony with  the  separatist 
leader  Zelimkhan  Yandar- 
biyev  in  the  Kremlin,  and  his 
lightning  visit  to  Chechenia, 
where  he  told  Russian  troops 
that  the  war  was  over  and 
they  had  won.  have  turned 
out  tn  be  bogus. 

So  too,  according  to  Valen- 
tina  Melnikova  of  the  Com- 


mittee for  Soldiers'  Mothers, 
was  the  president's  clear 
undertaking  in  May  that  Rus- 
sian conscripts  would  no 
longer  be  forced  to  serve  in 
Chechenia. 

“They're  sending  con- 
scripts there,  just  the  same  as 
they  did  before.  Nothing  has 
changed.  There’s  been  no 
withdrawal  of  troops,”  she 
said.  “Nothing  has  been 
really  withdrawn.  They  just 
move  one  regiment  out  and 
put  another  one  in." 

Promises  to  spend  billions 
of  pounds  rebuilding  the 
ruined  city  of  Grozny  are  also 
in  question. 

Presidential  and  govern- 
mental decrees  an  Chechen 
reconstruction  are  on  a list  of 
56  high-cost  pledges,  many 
irnkpri  to  the  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign,  up  for  axing  by 
a team  established  to  try  to 
keep  the  budget  deficit  within 
limits  agreed  with  the  IMF. 


\ /IKTOR  Chernomyrdin 
V faces  a grilling  on  the 
economy  and  Chechenia 
and  a “heated  but  construc- 
tive debate”  when  parlia- 
ment meets  tomorrow  to 
approve  his  reappointment 
as  prime  minister.  How- 
ever, he  is  likely  to  get  the 


Details  of  the  team's  work, 
published  in  Sevodnya  news- 
paper this  week,  show  that 
the  list  includes  A decree  on 
Chechen  reconstruction 
worth  about  £2  billion. 

Another  Is  a £30  million 
programme  to  protect  mafia- 
threatened  judges,  a key  item 
in  the  security  overlord  Alex- 
ander Lebed's  plans  to  end 
crime  and  corruption. 

The  president's  dancing 
days  are  not  forgotten.  One  of 


226  votes  he  needs,  the 
Communist  Speaker  of  the 
State  Duma,  Gennady  Sel- 
eznyov, said  yesterday. 

The  Communist  leader, 
Gennady  Zyuganov,  said  his 
followers  would  would  need 
a promise  of  new  govern- 
ment policies.  — AP. 


the  musicians  who  rocked  for 
Yeltsin,  the  hugely  popular 
singer  Alla  Pugacheva,  was 
promised  £9  million  tn  May 
for  a Moscow  cultural  centre 
she  would  run.  This,  too.  Is 
under  the  blade. 

The  hollowness  of  Mr  Yelt- 
sin’s eampaign  promises  tO 
make  good  unpaid  wages  is 
clear  from  the  growing  unrest 
in  the  coal  industry. 

The  economics  minister, 
Yevgeny  Yasin,  admitted  this 


week  that  the  government  did 
not  yet  have  the  money  to  ful- 
fill the  president’s  promises. 

“All  instructions  of  the 
president  will  be  fulfilled.  The 
major  issue  concerns  the 
term,  and  when  it  will  be 
possible  to  find  these  assets,” 
he  said. 

But  it  is  Mr  Yeltsin's  fragile 
health  rather  than  his  hollow 
promises  that  really  threat- 
ens his  hold  on  power. 

Few  who  voted  for  him  be- 
lieved his  cornucopian 
pledges  of  peace  and  roubles 
by  the  cubic  metre. 

"Nobody  expected  he  would 
pay.  Everybody  understood 
they  were  just  election  prom- 
ises. The  same  with  Che- 
chenia.  Politics  everywhere  is 
a cynical  business."  said  Ser- 
gei Markov,  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International 
Peace  In  Moscow. 

Even  Mrs  Melnikova 
agreed.  “We  knew  in  our 


hearts,  we  knew  from  die 
start  that  it  was  rubbish.  It 
was  obviously  pre-election 
propaganda. 

“Sometimes  some  mum 
comes  along  and  says  ‘Och.  I 
believed  him  and  he  deceived 
me'.  And  I say  ‘What  are  you, 
a 14-year-old  schoolgirl,  that 
you  can  be  fooled  so  easily?' " 

Andrei  Mironov,  a former 
political  prisoner  and  one  of 
frie  organisers  of  an  anti-war 
demonstration  in  Moscow 
last  night  pointed  out  that  Mr 
Yeltsin  was  not  the  only  one 
who  had  broken  election 
pledges.  His  one-time  presi- 
dential challenger  General 
Lebed  had  also  promised  to 
end  the  Chechen  war. 

Many  voters  had  equally 
low  expectations  of  what  the 
communist-nationalist  move- 
ment led  by  Gennady  Zyu- 
ganov might  be  able  to  . 
achieve,  so  they  voted  for  the 
devil  they  knew  in  the  hope  I 


that  they,  or  their  children, 
might  carve  out  a comfortable 
place  in  Yeltsiidand. 

Pavel  Voshchanov.  political 
commentator  for.  Komsomol- 
skaya  Pravda  newspaper, 
said  the  property-owning 
class  which  Mr  Yeltsin  and 
those  around  him  had  strug- 
gled to  create  was  now  real, 
but  it  wanted  to  own  more. 

“The  second  Russian  presi- 
dent has  not  yet  taken  office, 
but  the  outlines  of  the  Russia 
the  victors  Intend  to  build  are 
already  becoming  visible  — a 
military-bureaucratic  state 
with  a criminal  market- 
economy. 

"Neither  the  real  leftwing 
opposition  nor  the  more 
mythical  rightwing  can  pre- 
vent its  creation  . . . Russia 
has  entered  a phase  of  doubt- 
ful political  deeds,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  complete  the  div- 
ision of  property,  once  and  for 
all.” 


India  dashes 
new  hopes 
for  test  ban 


David  Falrttall 


INDIA  formally  warned  the 
world's  nuclear  establish- 
ment yesterday  that  tt  may 
still  block  the  proposed  test 
ban  treaty  unless  New  Delhi 
is  left  free  to  take  its  own  de- 
cisions on  testing  and  the  nu- 
clear powers  commit  them- 
selves to  a timetable  for 
disarmament 

An  Indian  veto  would  wreck 
years  of  tortuous  diplomatic 
negotiation  just  as  the  other 
remaining  obstacle  to  a com- 
prehensive test  ban  — China’s 
objection  to  international  in- 
spections — seemed  this  week 
to  have  been  removed. 

Before  yesterday's  warning, 
the  United  States  ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  disar- 
mament conference  in  Gen- 
eva. Stephen  Ledogar,  fore- 
cast that  a draft  treaty 
embodying  a compromise 
brokered  between  Washing- 
ton and  Beijing  would  be 
ready  by  next  Thursday. 

But  the  Indian  delegate. 
Arundhati  Chose,  reaffirmed 
her  government's  objections, 
which  are  reinforced  by  do- 
mestic opposition  demands 
that  India  should  test  and 
build  its  own  nuclear  missile 
warheads. 

Ms  Ghose  insisted  the  text 
be  amended  so  as  not  to 
require  her  government's  rat- 
ification before  the  treaty 
comes  into  force  — since  this 
would  infringe  its  sovereign 
right  to  decide  on  the  issue. 
The  present  text  requires  all 
parties  to  the  negotiations 
with  nuclear  facilities  — the 
five  declared  nuclear 
weapons  states  and  the  three 
“threshold"  states  of  Israel. 
India  and  Pakistan  — to  sign 
and  ratify  the  treaty  before  it 
conies  into  effect. 

She  said:  "If,  however,  the 
present  text  is  sought  to  be 


retained,  1 am  instructed  to 
inform  the  conference  that  In- 
dia would  be  reluctantly 
obliged  to  oppose  such  effort 
This  text . . . does  not  meet  In- 
dia's basic  concerns.” 

Other  diplomats  noted  that 
the  Indian  representative  did 
not  use  die  word  “block”  or 
“veto”,  raising  the  possibility 
that  she  will  simply  abstain 
next  week,  leaving  the  draff 
treaty  to  proceed  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly  In 
September. 

Hie  only  other  way  of  pro- 
ceeding — considered  a poor 
second  best  — would  be  for 
some  other  international 
group  to  sponsor  the  treaty  at 
the  UN.  without  the  collective 
endorsement  of  the  61- 
country  Conference  on 
Disarmament. 

Pakistan  — also  believed  to 
be  capable  of  rapidly  develop- 
ing nuclear  weapons  if  it  does 
not  already  possess  them  — 
says  it  will  not  sign  the  treaty 
unless  India  does  so. 

Apparently  responding  to 
opposition  demands  earlier 
this  week  for  a stronger 
stand,  a foreign  ministry 
spokesman  added  yesterday 
that  a treaty  would  also  have 
to  meet  Pakistan's  chief  secu- 
rity concerns  — on  nuclear 
proliferation,  India's  sus- 
pected nuclear  missile  pro- 
gramme, and  the  violent  dis- 
pute over  Kashmir. 

China,  meanwhile,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  agreed  with  the 
US  that  on-site  inspections  to 
verity  the  treaty  should  be 
allowed  if  30  countries  de- 
mand it  Beijing  bad  already 
conceded  that  "peaceful  nu- 
clear explosions”  should  not 
be  allowed  unless  a consensus 
to  this  effect  were  reached  at 
a review  conference  10  years 
after  the  treaty  comes  into 
force. 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


Greece  hatches 
tax  haven  plan 


Helena  Smith  In  Athena 


GREECE  has  come  up 
with  a new  wheeze  for 
keeping  a host  of  far- 
flung  Aegean  Islets  under 
the  wing  of  Athens  rather 
than  Ankara:  it  plans  to 
turn  them  into  tax  havens. 

Foreign  tourists  may 
flock  to  Aegean  Islands  hut, 
the  deputy  finance  minis- 
ter. George  Anomeritis. 
conceded  yesterday,  Greeks 
have  been  flocking  off  them. 

“It’s  imperative  that  we 
keep  people  living  on  the  is- 
lands.” said  Mr  Anomeri- 
tis, who  will  table  a bill  out- 
lining  the  scheme  In 
parliament  today. 

“In  the  last  10  years  the 
population  on  these  islands 
has  dropped  by  50  per  cent 
simply  because  there  is  no 
incentive  to  stay.” 

Greece  is  attached  to  its 
islands:  only  intervention 
by  President  Clinton  pre- 
vented a military  conflict 
with  Turkey  over  an  unin- 
habited rock  near  the  Turk- 
ish coast  earlier  this  year. 

Under  Athens*  current 
scheme,  a list  of  46  islands 
with  populations  of  less 
than  3,000  has  been  drawn 
up.  These  islanders  would 
pay  no  income  tax.  regard- 
less of  nationality. 

Last  summer  Greek  con- 
sulates around  the  world 
were  bombarded  with  in- 
quiries from  foreigners 
after  the  defence  ministry 
unveiled  a plan  to  house 
people  rent-free  on  a clus- 
ter of  nine  Islands  close  to 
the  coast  of  Turkey. 

The  scheme  was  quietly 


shelved  in  the  face  of  Turk- 
ish sensitivities,  but  Ath- 
ens is  now  talking  about 
using  European  Union 
funds  to  relocate  busi- 
nesses to  strategic  outposts. 

“In  the  summer  these  Is- 
lands have  a bit  of  lift  but 
in  the  winter  their  popula- 
tion dwindles  to  just  a few 
families,"  said  Chrtstodou- 
los  Yallorldes,  an  adviser  to 
the  defence  minister. 

Greece  has  more  than 
2,000  islands  studding  the 
Mediterranean,  Ionian  and 
Aegean  seas,  but  only  200 
are  inhabited. 

Greek  nerves  have  been 
newly  jangled  by  a leading 
Turkish  newspaper  saying 
that  a Turkish  army  report 
describes  100  Islands  within 
six  miles  of  Turkey’s  coast 
as  “belonging  by  law  to  Tur- 
key. the  successor  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire”.  Greece's 
ruling  Socialists  yesterday 
demanded  an  immediate 
retraction. 


Going  bananas . . . Eager  Parisians  reach  out  during  a fruitgiveaway  by  French  farmers  yesterday.  It  was  soon  called  off  when  thousands  of  hopefuls  overran  the  distribution  site- 
The  handouts  had  been  planned  as  a protest  against  falling  wholesale  prices  blamed  on  the  growing  reliance  of  shoppers  on  discount  supermarkets  photograph:  michel  eulCT 


Where  the  disappeared  are  ever  present 


Denmark’s  ‘hell 
of  a socialist* 


ISLAM  ON  PROBATION:  In  the  last  of 
three  articles  on  Turkey,  John  Hooper  in 
Istanbul  assesses  whether  the  Islamist-led 
government  can  Improve  human  rights 


LALE  MANSUR  emerged 
from  the  dispersing 
crowd  looking  as  se- 
renely beautiful  as  circum- 
stances allowed.  The  film  star 
and  former  prima  ballerina  of 
the  Istanbul  state  ballet  bad 
been  among  hundreds  of 
people  sitting  down  in  the  road 
by  the  Galatasaray  bazaar. 

There  has  been  a sit-in 
there  every  Saturday  for  the 
past  63  weeks,  held  to  protest 
at  Turkey's  disappearances. 

The  demonstrations  are  in- 
tended to  be  non-political.  But 
sometimes,  as  on  this  occa- 
sion, a leftwing  group  will 
join  in.  chanting  slogans 
against  the  authorities.  And 
with  riot  police  deployed 
within  a hundred  yards,  that 
is  no  joke. 

Disappearances  are  the 
latest  horror  to  emerge  from 
the  grim  dungeon  of  human 
rights  abuse  in  Turkey.  The 
report  for  1994  of  the  United 
Nations'  Working  Group  on 
Enforced  and  Involuntary  Dis- 
appearances records  more  dis- 
appearances in  Turkey  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Most  were  in  the  south- 
east where  the  army  has  been 
fighting  Kurdish  separatists 
for  12  years.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  according 
to  the  Human  Rights  Associa- 
tion (IHD)  in  Ankara,  114 
people  went  missing 
"The  detention  of  these 
people  is  witnessed,  often  by 
relatives,”  says  an  IHD  offi- 
cial. “Often  the  relatives  get 
in  touch  with  us.  We  call  the 
security  directorate  and  they 
say.  *Thls  person  does  not  fig- 
ure in  our  records.'  ” 

The  IHD  claims  it  is  a way  of 
allowing  detainees  to  be  tor- 
tured with  impunity.  It  says 
many  are  handed  over  to  a co- 
vert institution  which  goes  by 
the  chilling  title  of  the  Labora- 
tory for  In-depth  Investigation. 

The  demonstrations  at 
Galatasaray  began  after  the 
relatives  of  one  of  these  disap- 


peared people,  a Leftwing . 
Kurd  called  Hasan  Ocak, ; 
found  out  what  had  hap- 
pened. A doctor  at  the  foren- 
sic institute  in  Istanbul  in- 
vited them  to  look  through 
the  photographic  records  of 
unidentified  corpses  brought 
in.  They  identified  the  miss- 1 
lng  man  and  were  told  his  tor- 1 
tured  and  murdered  body  had 
been  found  in  a forest  on  the 
Asian  side  of  Bosphorus. 

“I  felt  very  sad  and  angry," 
says  Nadire  Mater,  one  of  foe 
organisers  of  the  protests.  “A 
friend  called  me,  and  said  we 
should  do  something." 

She  says  foe  worst  thing 
about  disappearances  is  that 
they  also  lead  to  foe  psycho- 
logical torture  of  the  rela- 
tives. “Ojak’s  father  once  told 
me  he  feels  guilty  because  he 
at  least  knows  where  his 
son’s  body  is.” 

Since  June,  Turkey  has 
been  ruled  for  the  first  time 
by  a coalition  dominated  by 
Islamists.  The  rise  to  power  of 
Necmettin  Erbakan's  Refah 
(Welfare)  party  is  viewed 
with  dismay  by  many  secular 
Turks.  But.  other  things 
being  equal,  it  would  seem  to 
hold  out  hope  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  country’s  ghastly 
human  rights  record. 

hi  opposition,  the  Islamists 
showed  concern  for  humani- 
tarian issues.  They  have 
themselves  been  on  the 
receiving  end  of  officially 
sponsored  repression:  26 
cases  of  alleged  torture 
recorded  by  the  IHD  in  its 
report  were  passed  on  to  it  by 

foe  pro-Islamist  human  rights 

organisation,  Mazlumder. 

However,  the  president  of 
Turkey's  Human  Rights  Foun- 
dation, Yavuz  Onen,  says 
other  things  are  not  equal. 

“Maybe  Rsfhh  does  have  a 
genuine  humanitarian  com- 
mitment,” he  says.  “Maybe 
the  Islamists  would  like  to  try 
to  solve  the  Kurdish  problem 
in  a different  way.  Maybe 


they  are  against  torture, 
against  disappearances.  But 
they  don’t  have  the  power  to 
put  their  ideas  into  practice. 

"They  are  the  government, 
but  they  do  not  enjoy  the  real 
power  of  the  state,  because 
this  is  a system  based  on  mili- 
tary force." 

After  the  last  coup  in  I960, 
the  constitution  was  amended 
to  give  a key  role  to  the 
National  Security  Council,  a 
joint  government-military 
body  chaired  by  foe  president 

“That  Is  the  real  govern- 
ment" says  Mr  Onen.  “In  20 
years,  parliament  has  never 
rejected  a single  demand 
made  by  foe  council  of  foe 
government” 

Yet  events  surrounding  the 


end  last  month  of  the  hunger 
strike  In  which  12  detainees 
starved  to  death  would  seem 
to  suggest  foe  Islamists  are 
not  entirely  at  the  mercy  erf 
the  men  in  uniform. 

A meeting  of  the  National 
Security  Council  was  held 
two  days  before  the  strike 
ended.  Independent  sources 
close  to  the  negotiations  say 
the  armed  forces  took  an  un- 
yielding line.  They  demanded 
an  assault  on  foe  prisons  to 
enable  the  strikers  to  be 
force-fed  and  ordered  hospi- 
tals to  prepare  for  casualties. 
In  the  event,  the  protest 


ended  peacefully  and  the  gov- 
ernment made  concessions. 

Did  it  defy  the  generals,  or 
did  the  Islamists  have  enough 
influence  and  credibility  tn  dig, 
suade  them  from  their  course? 
The  answer  is  important  in  foe 
light  of  another  question. 

If  foe  Islamists  won  enough 
votes  to  govern  alone  and  set 
about  Imposing  their  'Hoag 
more  vigorously  than  at  pres- 
ent, would  the  army,  which 
has  always  been  seen  as  a 
guarantor  of  foe  country’s 
secular  tradition,  step  in? 

A surprising  number  of 
Turks  have  their  doubts.  The 
1980  coup  traumatised  society 
to  a way  that  no  previous  in- 
tervention had.  It  cost  foe  of- 
ficer corps  popularity  and 


credibility,  and  there  Is  a 
widespread  belief  that  senior 
commanders  would  be  deeply 
reluctant  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ence. Nor  is  it  clear  that  they 
are  as  antipathetic  to  foe  Is- 
lamists as  their  predecessors. 

“The  record  of  foe  army 

since  1980  is  more  compter 
than  meets  the  eye.”  warns 
Ersin  Kalaycioglu,  Professor 
.of  Political  Science  at  Bospho- 
rus University.  “I  don't 
believe  that  the  army  now  is 
as  secular  as  it  used  to  be." 

He  recalls  that  in  the  years 
following  foe  coup  foe  armed 
forces  actively  worked  to 


promote  the  Islamists  as  an 
“antidote  to  communism”. 
The  rise  erf  Refah  since  then 
has  coincided  with  the  deci- 
mation of  the  Turkish  left 
protest  votes  once  cast  tor 
communists,  socialists  and 
social  democrats  have  gone  to 
foe  Welfare  party. 

The  army  and  the  Islamists 
can  also  find  common  ground 
on  the  biggest  single  chal- 
lenge feeing  Turkey. — foe 
Kurdish  insurrection.  As  the 
Kurds,  and  particularly  foe 
PKK,  move  increasingly 
towards  ethnic  iMKawiim, 
they  have  encouraged  their 
opponents  to  lay  greater 
stress  on  what  the  country’s 
other  inhabitants  have  in 
common  with  them. 

“The  army  has  been  using 
Islam  as  a force  against  foe 
Kurds,  as  a way  of  forcing 
national  Integration,”  says 
Prof  Kalaycioglu.  A compara- 
ble approach  was  taken  only  j 
this  week  by  foe  new  Islamist 
prime  minister.  Mr  Erbakan, 
when  he  launched  a tentative 
peace  initiative  in  the  spirit 
of  “Muslim  brotherhood”. 

Every  modern  army's  top 
priority  Is  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity  of  the  nation  state. 

While  Refah.  may  be  able  to 
create  leeway  for  itself  with 
the  army  by  showing  it  can 
act  moderately  and  sensibly, 
it  may  be  able  to  create  even 
more  by  proving  something 
the  army's  commanders  seem 
already  to  suspect:  that  Tur- 
key’s religion  has  a more 
important  role  to  play  than  hs 

secular  heritage  to  tackling  a 

crisis  that  threatens  the  coun- 
try 8 very  survival 


hippie  veteran 
dies  on  bike  trip 


AP  in  Copanhogen 


I HE  veteran  hippie  Thor- 

I kild  Weiss  Madsen, 
whose  long  greying  beard 
and  stooped  walk  made  him 
one  of  the  best-known  char- 
acters in  the  squatter  com- 
munity of  Christiania,  has 
died  aged  54,  reports  said 
yesterday. 

He  was  said  to  have  died 
on  a bicycle  trip  in  Sweden, 
but  the  cause  of  death  was 
not  known. 

Mr  Weiss  Madsen  was 
regularly  on  the  front  line 
at  demonstrations,  mock- 
ing lawmakers  and 
capitalists. 

He  once  described  him- 
self as  “a  hell  of  a social- 
ist”. From  1978  to  1981,  he 
was  a member  of  Copenha- 
gen's city  council. 

Christiania  is  a sprawl- 
ing former  military  bar- 
racks occupied  since  1971 
by  hippies  and  anarchists. 

Mr  Weiss  Madsen  styled 
himself  as  a provocative 
crusader,  and  once  said:  “1 
hate  all  that  smells  of  capi- 
talism and  oppression.** 

Hut  he  had  a hard  time 
provoking  the  tolerant  and 
easy-going  Danes  into  fight- 
ing back.  Zn  1992  he  was  de- 
tained when  trying  to  enter 
the  parliament  building 
wearing  a mask  of  the 
prime  minister,  Poul  Nyrup 
Rasmussen,  bat  he  was  not 
prosecuted. 


The  Islamists  form  the  government,  but 
they  do  not  enjoy  real  power,  because 
this  is  a system  based  on  military  force’ 


The  boys  on  their  boards  seem  frozen,  becalmed: 
a kid  leaning  his  arm  against  a tree  constitutes 
some  sort  of  event.  Without  the  verbal  energy 
off  Clartfs  movie,  only  inertia  remains. 

Larry  Clark 
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The  flood  left  crashed  cars  where  once  there  were  trees  and  a tangled  mass  of  bicycles  (below)  belonging  to  victims,  whose  bodies  were  picked  from  the  debris  yesterday  by  an  army  of  rescue  workers  photographs  u»i™  and  rianii.  jawer  belver 

Tears  fill  the  muddy  void  carved  out  by  the  deluge 

‘They’re  there,  I 

•*  7 campsite 

know  it.  She  was  w^T^"y 

■ ■ campsite  is  now  a 

_ I ___  -L? l_  i desolate  id ace.  A bombs  ite,  an 

holding  on  tight, 

police,  ambulances,  helicop- 

and  my  little  one’ 


Juan  Carlos  de  la  Caf 

at  Vkgen  de  las  Mews 
campsite 





WHAT  until  yesterday 
was  the  Las  Nieves 
campsite  is  now  a 
desolate  place.  A bombs  ite,  an 
earthquake,  Apocalypse  Now 
rolled  into  one.  Soldiers, 
police,  ambulances,  helicop- 
ters taking  off  and  landing 
continually. 

Rivers  where  once  were 
plains,  crushed  cars  tngtmfl 
of  trees.  Mien  trees  in  place 
of  caravans.  And  rocks,  thou- 
sands of  rocks. 

The  half-light  of  early 
morning  reveals  dozens  of  sil- 
houettes staggering  amid  the 
remnants  of  the  catastrophe. 
Some  look  for  their  cars. 
Others  for  the  spot  where 
they  pitched  their  tents.  Same 
seek  their  children.  Nobody 
responds  to  their  calls. 

The  silhouette  of  a woman 
stands  out  dearly  in  the  mud. 
She  is  face  down  and  has 
something  in  her  arms.  She 
moves.  But  nobody  doubts  that 
she  is  dead.  When  they  turn 
the  body  over,  life  stirs  mirac- 
ulously. The  baby,  barely  two 
months  old,  is  alive,  its  eyes 
are  shut  and  it  spits  mud  from 
its  little  mouth. 


As  the  toll  of  holidaymakers 
killed  on  Wednesday  when  a 
flash  flood  smashed  through  a 
Spanish  campsite  rose  to  67, 
correspondents  look  at  the 
freak  accident’s  aftermath 
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Its  mother  does  not  want  to 
let  her  go.  Although  her  heart 
has  stopped  beating,  her  arms 
still  stoutly  defend  her  child. 
With  tears  in  their  eyes  the 
men  separate  the  living  from 
the  dead. 

Francois,  half-crazed,  his 
clothes  in  tatters  and  his  eyes 
open  unnaturally  wide,  stops 
everyone  he  comes  across  on 
the  road  to  show  them  the 
crumpled  photo  of  his  wife  i 
and  daughter.  He  splutters  | 
their  names  in  all  the  lan- 
guages he  knows.  Desper- 
ately. he  clutches  the  chest  of 
the  civil  guard  trying  to  calm 


him.  “No,  no,  leave  me. 
They’re  there,  I know  it  In 
that  tree.  She  was  holding  on 
tight  and  my  little  one . . .** 

Francois  fells  silent  He 
looks  on  the  point  of  tears, 
remembering  how  the  water 
carried  away  his  daughter. 
He  shuts  his  eyes  and  lets 
himself  be  led  away  quietly  to 
the  car. 

Carolina  is  the  only  one 
who  seems  mad  with  happi- 
ness. She  was  lucky.  With  her 
hair  tangled  in  her  eyes  she 
hugs  and  kisses  her  dog 
which  barely  has  the  strength 
to  wag  its  tail.  She  refuses  to 


be  separated  from  it  She  calls 
it  by  its  name,  laughs  hysteri- 
cally. talks  confusedly. 
Nobody  knows  anything 
about  her,  if  she  was  alone  or 
with  others. 

A man  from  Burgos 
searches  among  the  shattered 
fUmiture  without  a word.  He 
arrived  this  morning  and  has 
checked  ail  the  hospitals, 
hotels  and  reception  centres 
in  the  area  in  a vain  search 
for  his  three-year-old  nephew. 
He  looks  fearfUUy  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hillside.  Something 
tells  him  that  he  is  down 
there. 

i As  the  day  progresses,  the 
! “harvest”  of  bodies  dimin- 
ishes. Beside  the  main  road 
alone  they  have  found  about 
20.  If  there  are  more,  they 
could  take  days  to  turn  up. 
News  arrives  of  a body  found 
10  miles  away,  floating  in  the 
marshes  where  the  Gal]  ego 
river  passes  through 
Sabihanigo. 

The  search  now  concen- 
trates on  this  area.  Most  of 
die  rescuers  fear  the  worst  If 
the  force  of  the  current  has 
managed  to  sweep  bodies  so 
far  away,  it  is  possible  that 
die  reservoir  is  full  of  diem. 

Juan  Carlos  de  la  Cal  is  a 
correspondent  far  El  Mimdo. 
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FOR  I PC  OR  100  CALL  CROWN 
TODAY  AND  YOU  COULD  EASILY 
BE  UP  AND  RUNNING 

TOMORROW! 


Tolls  mount  in  Europe’s  freak  storms 


Paul  Brown 

Bwlronment  Correspondent 


Agrowing  number  of 
people  across  Europe 
are  being  killed  by  sud- 
den flash-floods,  in  which 
heavy  rain  creates  a lethal 
surge,  of  water,  rocks,  trees 
and  mud. 

Although  so-called  freak 
storms  — particularly  heavy, 
localised  thunderstorms  — 
have  always  been  part  of  the 
weather  pattern,  the  destruc- 
tion they  cause  has  worsened 
in  modem  times,  mainly  be- 
cause of  human  reshaping  of 
the  landscape. 

To  gam  more  land,  plan- 
ners direct  rivers  into  chan- 
nels too  narrow  to  accommo- 
date flooding,  and  build 
houses  on  flood  plains. 

Where  forests  and  alpine 
meadows  used  to  soak  up  the 
rain  and  slow  down  flooding,  i 
natural  vegetation  — includ- ! 
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ing  On  Tnrmntnirx;  — has  been 

cut  down.  New  roads  and 
tracks  provide  rapid  run-off 
and  can  increase  water  flows 
off  the  land  by  200  per  cent 

Soil  erosion  on  disturbed 
mountainsides,  particularly 
during  intense,  two-day  rain- 
storms like  the  fetal  one 
2,800ft  up  fn  the  Pyrenees, 
creates  a series  of  dams  in 
streams  and  ditches. 

When  one  mini-dam  bursts, 
a chain  reaction  can  cause  ex- 
traordinary devastation 
within  minutes.  Thousands  of 
tonnes  of  mud  and  rock  cas- 
cade down  mountainsides, 
crushing  cars  and  houses. 

Italy,  southern  France  and 
Spain  have  been  particularly 
prone  to  such  floods  in  the 
past  two  to  three  years. 

In  north-east  Italy  yester- 
day, rescue  workers  said  they 
evacuated  nearly  300  people 
after  a landslide  filled  dozens 
of  homes  with  mud  and 
stones.  The  slide  followed  tor- 


rential rain  on  Wednesday 
night  near  the  ski  resort  of 
Cortina  D’Ampezzo  in  the 
Italian  Alps.  | 

Eleven  people  were  killed 
in  Tuscany  in  June,  when  fe- 
rocious storms  caused  mud- 
slides, and  rivers  burst  their 
banks.  Bridges  and  cars  were 
swept  aside  and  houses 
submerged. 

In  Spain  last  August,  11 
people  were  killed  in  the  cen- 
tral town  of  Yebra  after  a sud- 
den storm. 

In  January,  more  than  Bins 
of  rain  in  24  hours  caused 
flash-floods  in  southern 
France  that  killed  four 
people.  Three  of  the  dead 
were  from  one  family.  A 
brother  and  sister,  aged  10 
and  12,  and  their  mother 
drowned  when  their  caravan 
was  swept  away. 

In  November  1994, 32  people 
were  killed  in  north-east  Italy 
and  southern  France  when 
storms  swept  through  the 


region,  causing  a series  of 
landslides,  and  river  bridges 
to  be  swept  away. 

The  danger  also  exists  in 
Britain  after  storms.  The  vil- 
lage of  Polperro  in  Cornwall 
is  prone  to  flash-flooding  and 
uses  a warning  system.  If  a 
large  amount  of  water  is  de- 
tected at  higher  levels  in  the 
river,  it  sets  off  a siren  in  the 
village.  Polperro  suffered  a 
flash- flood  a year-and-a-half 
ago.  when  the  narrow  river 
channel  through  the  village 
overflowed. 

Although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  recent  floods  in 
Europe  have  anything  to  do 
with  climatic  change,  the  in- 
creasing intensity  of  rain- 
storms has  been  predicted  by 
the  Intergovernmental  Panel 
on  Climate  Change,  which  re- 
ported in  June.  It  says  rain 
will  fall  in  shorter  bursts  in 
much  larger  volumes,  bring- 
ing the  danger  of  sudden 
floods. 


World  news  in  brief 


EU  carpets  Washington  for  anti-trade  law 
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THE  European  Union 
lodged  a formal  protest 
with  the  United  States  yester- 
day against  its  anti-terrorism 
law  irnpncTrig  sanctions  on 
foreign  firms  investing  in 
Iran  and  Libya. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  EU 
mission  in  Washington  said 
Irish  and  EU  diplomats  met 
senior  state  department  offi- 
cials to  empress  the  union’s 
anger  at  the  new  law. 

Israeli  Justice 
minister  quits 

Israel’s  justice  minister.  Yaa- 
kov  Neeman,  resigned  yester- 
day after  the  attorney  general 
ordered  a police  probe  into 
whether  he  had  interfered 
with  a legal  investigation. 

And  the  foreign  minister, 
David  Levy,  threatened  to 

leave  Binyamin  Netanyahu’s 
coalition  unless  he  received  a 
greater  say  in  Middle  East 
peace  talks. — AP. 

Sickle  cell  finding 

American  researchers  have 
found  that  bone  marrow 
transplants  can  completely 
cure  some  sufferers  of  poten- 
tiaUy-fatal  sickle  cell  disease, 
writes  Ian  Katz  in  .Veto  York. 
According  to  a study  in  the 


“The  EU  is  taking  the  op- 
portunity to  express  its  unan- 
imously held  view  that  the 
kind  of  law  and  policy  taken 
by  the  Americans  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  D 'Amato  Act  is 
completely  unacceptable.”  an . 
official  said  earlier.  The  dele- ' 
gation  intended  to  warn  that  | 
the  EU  would  take  appro pri-  I 
ate  retaliatory  action  if  need 
be.  I 

The  D'Amato  law,  signed  by  I 


New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  16  out  of  22  chd- 1 
dren  who  had  transplants 
were  cured.  However,  two 
died  and  four  rejected  the 
transplants,  which  may  only 
be  suitable  for  around  1 per 
cent  of  sufferers. 

Officials  charged 

Bangladeshi  authorities  yes- 
terday charged  two  customs 
officials  in  connection  with 
the  murder  of  a Briton  of 
Bangladeshi  origin,  unites  Ar- 
shad  Mahmud  in  Dhaka.  Siraj 
Mia,  a restaurant  owner  in 
London,  was  allegedly  beaten 
by  officials  at  Dhaka  airport 
last  May  after  an  altercation. 

Migrant  vice  trade 

As  many  as  25.000  illegal  im- 
migrants, mostly  from  Alba- 
nia. Nigeria  and  the  former 


President  Clinton  on  Monday, 
has  triggered  a wave  of  pro- 
tests from  Washington's  trad- 
ing partners  that  it  violates 
the  right  of  governments  to 
make  their  own  policy. 

EU  officials  have  already 
been  given  file  go-ahead  to 
prepare  retaliatory  action 
against  it  and  the  Hehns-Bur- 
ton  Law,  which  is  aimed  at 
stopping  firms  trading  in 
Cuba.  — Reuter. 


Yugoslavia,  have  been  forced 
into  prostitution  in  Italy  in 
the  1990s.  the  Catholic  charity 
Carltas  said  in  a report  yes- 
terday. Most  were  aged  14  to 
18,  it  said.  — Reuter. 

Jobless  protest 

Hundreds  of  young  jobless 
from  the  disputed  Western  Sa- 
hara region  were  yesterday 
continuing  a six-day  peaceful 
demonstration  and  sit-in  in 
Rabat  to  press  for  jobs  and 
social  benefits.  Moroccan  riot 
police  were  deployed  but  said 
they  had  no  plans  to  inter- 
vene.—Reuter. 

Algerian  blast 

A home-made  bomb  yesterday 
exploded  In  a central  Algiers 
coffee  shop  wounding  at  least 
seven,  residents  and  security 
forces  said.  — Reuter. 


Turkish  Cypriots 
warn  bikers’  rally 
not  to  cross  line 

THE  self-proclaimed 

Turkish  Cypriot  govern- 
ment warned  yesterday 
that  plans  by  Greek  Cypriot 
and  European  motor* 
cyclists  to  force  their  way 
across  the  United  Naftons- 
patrolled  buffer  zone  on 
Sunday  were  a ‘blatant 
threat  to  peace". 

The  Turkish  military  au- 
thorities on  the  island  say 
they  have  orders  to  shoot 
anyone  who  crosses  the 
Green  Line  during  the 
weekend  rally,  which  is  in- 
tended to  draw  attention  to 
the  island's  divided  status. 

The  Greek  Cypriot  gov- 
ernment has  appealed  to 
the  hundreds  of  bikers 
from  various  European 
countries,  who  planned  to 
sail  from  Greece  yesterday, 
to  keep  their  protest  peace- 
ful. It  said  any  clash  would 
harm  diplomatic  efforts  to 
end  the  island's  division. 

Atay  Ahmet  Rasit,  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  “foreign 
minister'',  said  the  Greek 
Cypriot  administration  in- 
stigated the  protest  and 
would  bear  responsibility 
for  "any  undesirable  out- 
come". — Reuter. 
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Avoiding  Short  shrift 

If  Tony  is  autocratic,  why  is  Clare  still  in  a job? 


ARE  CLARE  SHORT’S  criticisms  of  the 
Labour  leadership  correct?  There  is  no 
neat  answer.  Some  of  them  are  and 
some  of  them  are  not  She  is  right  to 
regret  that  Tony  Blair’s  leadership 
style  has  become  less  inclusive  than  he 
once  promised  it  would  be.  She  is  right 
to  question  the  backward-looking  cult 
of  macho  leadership,  which  Mr  Blair 
and  some  of  his  entourage  are  currently 
encouraging.  She  is  right  to  oppose 
excessive  secrecy  and  centralism.  She 
is  right  to  stress  that  modem  political 
leadership  needs  a different,  more  en- 
abling, repertoire  and  language.  She  is 
right  that  sometimes  the  Labour  Party 
is  over-respectful  of  its  focus  groups  of 
swing  voters.  She  is  right  that  on  some 
occasions.  Labour  appears  more  con- 
cerned to  win  praise  in  reactionary 
tabloids  than  to  do  the  right  thing  for 
the  country.  Some  of  these  are  large 
charges,  and  many  people  in  the  Labour 
Party  now  make  them.  They  deserve  to 
be  taken  seriously. 

Yet  many  of  the  things  that  Clare 
Short  says  are  also  plain  wrong.  She 
paints  with  far  too  broad  a brush.  She  is 
wrong  to  pretend  that  Mr  Blair  is  an 
autocratic  leader  (if  he  was,  she  would 
not  still  be  a member  of  his  shadow 
cabinet  this  morning).  She  is  wrong  to 
imply  that  “being  nice"  is  either  a 
serious  political  strategy  or  the  way  by 
which  she  has  always  advanced  her 
own  career.  She  is  wrong  to  imply  that 
Labour  passively  accepts  whatever  its 
focus  groups  serve  up  (if  it  did.  Labour 
would  be  a racist  party)  or  that  focus 
groups  are.  in  themselves,  inherently 
unreliable  when  they  are  plainly  useful. 
She  is  wrong  to  indulge  in  the  feudal 
fantasy  that  nice  Mr  Blair  is  manipu- 
lated by  wicked  advisers,  the  “people  in 
the  dark",  who  remain  rightly  in  the 
background  and  whose  influence  is 
often  gruesomely  exaggerated. 

Should  these  arguments  be  voiced 
and  discussed?  Yes,  absolutely,  and  par- 


ticularly because  the  modem  party  has 
begun  to  lose  touch  with  constructive 
ways  in  which  that  can  be  done.  New 
Labour's  high  command  is  increasingly 
in  danger  of  not  listening  to  any  mes- 
sages which  it  has  not  drafted  itself. 
One  can  see  why  a party  which  is 
desperate  to  win  its  first  election  in  five 
attempts  can  get  that  way,  but  the 
instinct  still  needs  to  be  kept  in  check. 
The  ventilation  of  alternative  concerns 
— widely  shared  in  the  party,  and 
beyond,  by  people  who  are  wholly  com- 
mitted to  a change  of  government  — is 
one  of  the  most  vital  tasks  of  the  press 
and  of  all  publicly-concerned  citizens, 
precisely  because  these  messages  are 
unwelcome  to  party  leaders. 

There  is,  though,  a time  and  a place 
for  grown-up  politicians  to  do  such 
things.  Politics  is  a ruthless  business, 
and  the  opposition  parties  are  ranged 
against  an  immensely  strong  incum- 
bent. Everything  they  do  has  to  be 
weighed  against  the  effect  that  it  cre- 
ates. There  are  no  exceptions  and  no 
indulgences  to  this  rule,  however  much 
one  might  wish  it  otherwise.  For  a 
shadow  cabinet  member  to  voice  her 
doubts  unilaterally  in  public  during  the 
run-up  to  a general  election  is  certainly 
not  one  of  them.  As  one  of  Ms  Short’s 
shadow  ministerial  colleagues  said  yes- 
terday. politics  in  these  months  is  like  a 
chess  game  in  which  all  the  pieces  are 
electrocuted.  Wrong  moves  can  have 
worse  consequences.  There  is  very  little 
evidence  that  Ms  Short  has  been  driven 
to  her  outbursts  by  the  inadequacy  of  a 
long  and  impassioned  series  of  private 
arguments  about  these  issues.  Indeed, 
by  her  own  evidence,  the  shadow  cabi- 
net is  a pretty  lifeless  forum.  Clare 
Short  is  extremely  lucky.  She  has  com- 
mitted what,  in  most  other  circum- 
stances, would  be  a sackable  offence.  In 
most  firms,  people  don’t  get  away  with 
criticising  the  boss  in  public,  but  in 
politics,  it  seems,  they  still  do. 


Testing  time  for  nuclear  ban 

There  is  a way  to  confound  the  hawks  and  hypocrites 


A COMPREHENSIVE  test  ban  treaty 
(CTBT)  is  now  tantalisingly  near,  yet 
far  away  from  conclusion.  Today,  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Disarmament 
(CD),  negotiations  re-open  after  a 
double  delay  caused  separately  by  India 
and  China.  One  of  these  appears  to  have 
been  solved  by  the  familiar  mechanism 
of  a deal  outside  the  conference.  The  US 
and  China  have  reached  a compromise 
on  the  number  of  votes  which  would  be 
needed  on  the  treaty’s  executive  council 
to  allow  an  on-site  inspection.  A simple 
majority  will  no  longer  be  enough  for 
international  inspectors  to  poke  around 
in  north-west  China,  or  any  other  place 
where  a violation  might  be  suspected. 
No  one  else  on  the  CD  is  going  to  query 
a deal  which  now  allows  all  five  overtly 
declared  nuclear  powers  to  unite  be- 
hind the  treaty. 

India's  objection  is  harder  to  dis- 
lodge. It  has  refused  to  sign  the  treaty 
unless  a provision  is  added  committing 
the  nuclear  five  to  some  sort  of  time- 
table leading  towards  total  nuclear  dis- 
armament. This  is  a goal  which,  these 
days,  everyone  pretends  to  accept  but 
has  absolutely  no  intention  of  allowing 
to  become  reality.  Yesterday,  India’s 
ambassador  to  the  CD  reiterated!  that, 
without  the  amendment,  her  govern- 
ment would  continue  to  reject  the 
treaty.  Though  she  used  slightly  less 
forceful  language  than  before,  the  ma- 
jority mood  in  India  sees  its  govern- 
ment’s stand  as  a patriotic  assertion 
against  the  nuclear  club's  blackmail  — 
particularly  resented  because  one  of  the 


five  is  China.  India’s  own  twilight 
status  as  a threshold  nuclear  power, 
anxious  lest  a CTBT  might  cramp  any 
move  to  overt  nuclear  weaponry  in  the 
future,  weakens  the  moral  force  of  its 
argument.  Indian  opposition  does  not 
wreck  the  treaty'  in  itself:  but  three 
major  powers  — Russia,  China  and 
Britain  — insist  that  the  treaty  will  not 
come  into  force  unless  India  is  one  of 
those  who  sign  and  ratify.  Again,  the 
wishes  of  the  nuclear  club  prevail. 

There  are  three  possible  ways  out  of 
the  dilemma.  One  is  that  India  will 
eventually  change  its  mind.  This  is 
highly  unlikely  unless  the  whole  strate- 
gic picture  on  the  sub-continent  is 
transformed  first  The  opposition  BJP 
actually  called  this  week  for  India  to 
settle  the  issue  by  openly  testing  and 
deploying  nuclear  weapons.  The  second 
solution  would  be  to  drop  the  demand 
— only  raised  at  a late  stage  — that 
India  must  sign  before  the  treaty  comes 
into  force.  This  would  require  three  out 
of  five  nuclear  powers  to  change  step 
together  — desirable  but  not  very  prob- 
able. The  third  is  to  explore  the  time- 
table option.  Yesterday  at  Geneva,  28 
non-aligned  countries  put  forward  a 
proposed  25-year  programme  to  elimi- 
nate nuclear  weapons.  The  CD  is  not 
even  going  to  debate  it,  yet  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  such  a long-term  goal  could  not 
be  embraced.  One  way  or  the  other,  a 
solution  must  be  found.  To  let  the  CTBT 
slip  away  will  encourage  both  the 
would-be  nuclear  hawks  and  the  al- 
ready-nuclear  hypocrites. 


The  high  cost  of  name-dropping 

Imitation  can  turn  out  to  be  the  costliest  form  of  flattery 


IT  IS  time  to  congratulate  Fortes.  First, 
Forte  UK.  for  dropping  the  action  it 
planned  to  bring  against  a cafe  in 
Winchester  on  the  grounds  that,  by 
calling  itself  Forte  Tearooms,  it  was 
threatening  the  business  of  the  nearby 
Forte  Crest  hotel.  And  second,  the  cafe 
proprietor,  who’d  called  the  place  Forte 
Tearooms  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
his  name  is  Domenico  Forte.  Such  dis- 
putes are  nothing  new.  The  company 
most  vigilant  in  defence  of  its  name  is 
probably  Harrods.  Targets  of  its  disap- 
proval over  the  years  have  included  an 
outfit  in  Ecdes  (Cafe  Arrods,  run  by  a 
Mrs  Row both  am,  who  had  also  consid- 
ered calling  the  place  Fortnum  and 
Bacon):  a discount  furniture  shop  in 
East  London  (Initially,  Herrods;  they 
later  renamed  it  ’Errods);  and  several 
businesses  in  New  Zealand,  some  run 
by  people  called  Harrod.  In  retaliation 
for  that,  the  Otorohanga  Business 
Association  announced  that  most  shops 


in  the  town  would  be  putting  up  Har- 
rods signs,  and  the  town  would  from 
now  on  be  calling  itself  Harrods. 

The  locus  classicus  here  is  the  case  of 
the  Morning  Star,  which  tried  to  make 
the  Daily  Star  call  itself  something  else. 
Rejecting  its  submission,  the  learned 
judge  ruled  that  the  two  would  not  be 
confhsed  except  by  a moron  in  a hurry. 
Later,  however,  a London  taxi-driver 
was  fined  for  throwing  a Daily  Star 
reporter  out  of  his  cab  under  the  misap- 
prehension that  the  fellow  worked  for 
the  Morning  Star,  and  took  too  permis- 
sive a view  of  Arthur  Scargill.  Lord 
Denning,  who  championed  Domenico 
Forte,  even  recalls  a case  In  which  a 
man  called  Albert  Hall  was  challenged 
for  using  that  name  for  bis  business. 

A spokesman  for  Forte  UK,  asked  to 
comment  on  the  Winchester  dispute, 
said  he  could  not  say  why  the  action 
was  dropped.  Words  like  "common" 
and  "sense”  spring  to  mind. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Journeys  into  space 


PAUL  Davies  claims 
(Return  ticket  to  Mars. 
August  8)  that  since 
around  500kg  of  Martian  mate- 
rial reaches  Earth  every  year, 
“the  same  thing  is  bound  to 
happen  in  reverse'*.  Maybe, 
but  some  basic  arguments 
from  Newtonian  gravitational 
theory  suggest  it  will  not  hap- 
pen with  the  same  likelihood 
Firstly,  Mars's  weaker  grav- 
ity means  it  is  easier  far  im- 
pact fragments  to  leave  its  sur- 
face. So  the  amount  of  material 
ejected  into  space  from  Mars  is 
likely  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  from  Earth. 

Secondly,  a fragment  will 
not  go  off  in  a straight  line  — 
it  win  be  captured  initially 
into  an  elliptical  orbit  round 
the  Sun.  A rock  leaving  Mars 
is  much  more  likely  to  go  into 
an  orbit  intersecting  the 
Earth's  than  die  other  way 
round.  Put  another  way,  a 
chunk  of  the  Earth  would 
need  a lot  of  initial  energy  to 
overcome  the  Sun’s  enormous 
inward  pull  and  “rise"  to 
Mars's  larger  radius,  whereas 
a fragment  from  Mars  can 
simply  “fall’*  towards  the 
Earth's  orbit 

Thirdly,  the  Earth's  more 
powerful  gravitational  pull 
makes  It  more  effective  at  cap- 
turing passing  interplanetary 
debris  than  Mars.  It’s  not  im- 
possible that  Nasa's  micro-fos- 
sils have  Earth  ancestors  — - 
just  unlikely. 

(Dr)  S C McFarlane. 

School  of  Electronics  and 
Communications.  Engineering 
and  Applied  Physics, 
University  of  North  London, 
Holloway  Road, 

London  N7  8DB. 


THIS  apparent  discovery 
raises  the  possibility  that 
if  two  planets  orbiting  the 
same  star  can  give  rise  to  liv- 
ing organisms,  then  it  is  more 
likely  than  not  that  life  is  very 
common  in  this  universe.  The 
disturbing  question  this 
prompts  Is:  if  life  is  so  com- 
mon, why  haven't  we  heard  or 
seen  signs  of  other  intelligent 
species?  After  all,  we’ve  been 
beaming  out  radio  waves  an- 
nouncing our  existence  for 
close  to  a century.  By  now, 
they  will  have  reached  many 
tens  of  star  systems. 

Hie  most  statistically  un- 
likely answer  is  that  life  on 
Earth  was  die  first  to  evolve 
intelligence.  Assuming  we  are 
not  the  first,  then  this  sug- 
gests that  other  intelligent  life 
is  staying  quiet  for  some  very 
good  reason  — perhaps  be- 
cause they  are  all  shy,  or 
scared,  or  dead. 

If  s not  hard  to  see  why  they 
might  be  scared.  We  only  have 
to  look  to  our  own  history  to 
see  what  happens  when  more 
advanced  civilisations  meet 
less  advanced  ones  — the  less 
advanced  suffer. 

' If  the  universe  is  paranoid 
about  such  matters,  then  there 
would  be  an  incredible  evolu- 
tionary incentive  for  the  first 
species  in  any  part  of  the  gal- 
axy that  achieved  star-travel 
to  ensure  that  no  one  else  did 
— because  others  might  get  to 
think  the  same  way.  If  anyone 
has  heard  our  radio  signals, 
we  may  not  have  to  wait  long 
to  see  if  this  is  true. 

Leon  Clifford. 

5 Hampden  Avenue, 
Beckenham, 

Kent  BR3  4HA. 


THERE  is.  of  course,  mare 
to  the  story  about  the  Mar- 
dan  fossil  than  meets  die  eye. 
It  is,  in  feet,  the  first  phase  of 
a managed  news  story,  agreed 
by  both  die  terrestrial  and 
Martian  governments.  In  due 
course,  we  will  be  told  of  the 
accidental  discovery  of  Mar- 
tian civilisation  by  Lord  Lu- 
can in  die  1970s,  'of  the  failure 
of  the  Martian  attempt  bo  take 
part  in  the  Eurovision.  Song 
Contest  of  1936,  of  Richard 
Branson's  unofficial  visit  to 
Mars  in  1990,  and  of  the  recent 
successful  Martian  takeover 
of  Rail  track. 

Simon  Boyd. 

34  Kimberley  Road, 

Cambridge  CB41HH. 

I READ  about  the  possibility 
of  life  having  originated  on 
Mars  with  much  relief.  I was 
born  and  brought  up  in  Dag- 
enham. and  now  I know  why 
it  never  really  felt  like  home. 
Peter  Smee. 

37  Hanover  Road, 

Norwich  NR2  2HD. 

WE  wouldn’t  want  to  ap- 
pear cynical,  but  isn't  It 
truly  amazing  how  the  hype 
with  fossilised  evidence  for 
life  on  Mars  arrives  three 
days  before  the  release  of  In- 
dependence Day? 

B Cronin  and  J Franklin. 
Department  of  Geology  and 
Petroleum  Geology, 

University  of  Aberdeen, 
Aberdeen  AB92UE. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
taxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sen! 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EClR  3ER,  and  by  e-mail 
to  letter&sguardian.co.uk. 


Miracle  cure 

YOUR  leader  (Seeking  jus- 
tice for  the  Tigers,  August 
6)  brings  into  sharp  focus  die 
issues  of  corruption,  poverty, 
rich-poor  gap,  drugs  and 
crime  that  plague  the  states  of 
Asia.  But  the  people  of  these 
countries  are  also  concerned 
with  the  denial  of  their  civil 
and  political  rights  by  regimes 
that  depend  for  their  existence 
on  the  support  of  the  US  or 
other  Western  countries. 

It  is  not  important  to  have 
the  Westminster  model  or  any 
variant  to  the  presidential  sys- 
tem. The  substance  of  democ- 
racy lies  in  the  rule  of  law,  the 
protection  of  fundamental 
rights,  an  independent  judi- 
ciary, a free  press,  the  right  to 
political  dissent  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  rule  by  reference  to 
the  will  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  either/or 
relationship  between  socio- 
economic Issues  and  political 
rights  and  processes.  Both  de- 
serve concern.  The  real  Asian 
miracle  will  come  when  both 
challenges  are  squarely  and 
simultaneously  met 
(Prof)  Khnrshid  Ahmad. 
Chairman,  Senate  Standing 
Committee  on  Finance- 
Senate  of  Pakistan. 

Islamabad  44000,  Pakistan. 


BASINGSTOKE 

PLEASED© 

WHILE  drjvinq  imrouqh 

THE  TOWN 


Town  talk 

DAVID  McKie  (A  history 
that  bugs  Bognor  to  this 
day.  August  7)  suggests  that  it 
was  Noel  Coward  who  decided 
the  name  Basingstoke  was  a 
joke.  In  feet  the  joke  goes 
bock  at  least  to  Gilbert  & Sulli- 
van’s Ruddigore,  first  pro- 
duced in  1887,  in  which  the 
character  Mad  Margaret,  on 
the  verge  of  an  irrational  out- 
burst, suggests  to  her  lover 
that  he  should  utter  “a  word 
teeming  with  hidden  meaning, 
like  Basingstoke,  which  might 
recall  me  to  my  saner  self*. 
For  the  rest  of  the  play,  she  is 
pulled  up.  when  in  full  flight, 
with  the  name  of  this  inoffeu- 
sIvb  town. 

Terry  Mullins. 

41  Penn  Road,  London  N7  9RE. 


HAVING  lived  in  Surbiton 
for  more  than  15  years,  I 
can  reassure  David  McKie 
that  it  is  not  “a  symbol  for 
self-righteous  suburbia".  If  it 
deserves  the  epithet,  "a  caul- 
dron of  steamy  sex”,  that,  so 
far,  has  escaped  me. 

Derek  Burnside. 

83  South  Terrace, 

Surbiton  KT6  6HR. 

DO  NT  be  too  bard  on  “dear 
little  Bognor”.  I didn't 
hear  many  complaints  from 
the  hundreds  arriving  by 
train  at  Britain's  sunniest 
mainland  resort  on  Sunday, 
thronging  the  seafront  listen- 
ing to  music  on  the  (rebuilt) 
bandstand,  or  drinking  out- 
side the  (new)  theme  pub. 
Anthony  Wills. 

27  Crescent  Road, 

Bognor  Regis  P021  lQG. 


Seeing  red  over  the  question  of  green  TV 


ROS  Coward  is  right  to  be- 
rate British  television  for 
ignoring  environmental 
issues  (The  world  not  about 
us  on  the  television,  August 
5).  Commissioning  editors 
may  have  “moved  on”  to 
other  issues,  but  the  public's 
concern  about  the  environ- 
ment remains  strong. 

According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment's  lat- 
est survey  of  Public  Attitudes 
to  the  Environment,  85  per 
cent  stated  that  they  were 
very,  or  quite,  concerned 
about  the  environment  Envi- 
ronment and  pollution  ranked 
higher  than  crime  and  educa- 
tion as  “one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  dealing  with”. 

Television  executives  de- 
fend their  poverty  of  program- 
ming by  stating  that  “there's  a 
limit  to  the  number  of 


you  can  show  ail  the  polluted 
rivers”.  Such  .statements  dem- 
onstrate that  many  broadcast- 
ers misunderstand  the  nature 
of  environmental  concern. 
They  strait-jacket  the  "envi- 
ronment'* into  a tight  defini- 
tion which  only  covers  disas- 
ters and  catastrophes.  The 
public  has  a right  to  a more 
sophisticated  analysis. 

Peter  Melchett 
Executive  Director, 
Greenpeace  UK. 

Cononbury  Villas, 

London  Nl  2PN. 

ROS  Coward  is  wrong  to 
suggest  that  the  environ- 
ment is  no  longer  on  the 
agenda  at  Channel  4.  Only  on 
Monday  night  we  broadcast  a 
powerful  documentary  about 
the  effects  or  mining  and  log- 
ging on  the  rainforests  of  Su- 
riname, and  last  month 


George  Monbiot  was  invited 
to  present  his  green  mani- 
festo in  If  I Were  PM.  Channel 
4 also  covered  the  This  Land 
Is  Ours  occupation  in  Wands- 
worth over  four  nights.  Most 
significant  perhaps  is  Chan- 
nel 4’s  sustained  coverage  of 
the  Ogonl  tribespeople’s  fight 
against  Shell  Oil 
Over  the  last  decade,  media 
coverage  of  every  environ- 
mental issue,  from  global 
warming  to  the  dangers  of 
landfill  sites,  has  helped  cre- 
ate an  audience  with  a sophis- 
ticated and  politicised  under- 
standing of  man’s  relationship 
to  the  natural  world.  If  this  Is 
a “tabloid  agenda”,  I must 
read  them  more. 

John  Willis. 

Director  of  Programmes, 
Channel  4 Television. 

124  Horseferry  Road, 

London  SW1P  2TX. 


Yet  another  letters-page  debate 
about  the  Member  for  Ladywood 


CLARE  Short’s  criticism  of 
party  “advisers"  to  Tony 
Blair  is  timely  (Short  flays 
Blair’s  ‘dark  men*.  August  8). 
The  Labour  movement  in 
common  with  most  of  the  pop- 
ulation. is  desperate  for  the 
return  of  a Labour  govern- 
ment and  this  sense  of  des- 
peration has  engendered  a 
feeling  among  the  member- 
ship that  at  all  costs,  the  lead- 
ers must  not  be  publicly  criti- 
cised. 

The  leadership  has  abused 
this  loyalty  by  dragging  the 
party  to  the  right  so  that  on 
many  issues  you  couldn't 
squeeze  a cigarette  paper  be- 
tween Tony  Blair  and  John 
Major.  The  electorate  are  not 
stupid.  Many  of  them  see  this 
as  an  opportunist  attempt  to 
win  the  so-called  “middle 
ground*'.  This  is  confirmed  b: 
the  cynicism  with  whicl 
many,  particularly  the  young, 
regard  politicians.  It  is  also 
reflected  by  the  steady  de- 
cline in  Labour’s  lead  over 
the  Tories; 

LaboUrirf  lea  d in  the  polls  is 
largely  due  to  Tory  unpopu- 
larity. We  will  not  turn  that 
into  solid  support  by  pander- 
ing to  the  reactionary  in- 
stincts of  past  Tory  voters. 
We  must  offer  a radical  social- 
ist alternative.  A radical  ap- 
proach. not  a reactionary  one. 
will  win  the  support  of  the 
“middle  ground”  so  beloved 
of  the  spin  doctors. 

Colin  Penfold. 

Secretary,  Machynlleth 
Labour  Party. 

Pandy,  Commins  Coch. 
Machynlleth, 

Powys  SY20  8LG. 

1 A/HAT  fills  Clare  Short 
VVwith  such  self-impor- 
tance that  she  seems  deter- 
mined to  court  controversy 
on  such  a regular  basis?  She 
must  be  Living  on  another 
planet  if  she  doesn't  realise 
that  the  only  people  she  Is 
helping  -are  the  Tories.  Alter 
four  defeats  in  a row  at  the 
hands  of  a ruthlessly  hostile 
press,  if  the  spin  doctors  have 
managed  to  improve  their 
coverage,  they  deserve  gold 
medals  for  their  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  democracy.  Be 
fair,  Clare.  Start  thinking  of 
the  four  million  people  who 
have  no  jobs,  not  the  one  who 
has  a privileged  one. 

Robert  Peters. 

4 Brandon  Road, 

London  N79AA, 

CLARE  Short  is  quoted  in 
the  Daily  Mail  among 
other  papers  as  saying  the 
Labour  Party  “should  cut 
back  on  modifying  everything 
we  stand  for”.  I don't  wmb  to 
be  a spoilsport,  but  it  was  not 
so  long  ago  that  Ms  Short  did 
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a little  modifying  herself. 
There  was  a time  when  the 
Labour  Party  was  committed 
to  “a  publicly  owned  and  pub- 
licly accountable”  railway 
system.  By  die  time  Clare 
Short  and  her  own  team  of  ad- 
visers had  completed  her 
review  of  transport  policy, 
this  commitment  had  been 
dropped.  To  a humble  out- 
sider. the  complaints  about 
Blair  and  his  leadership  seem 
to  be  more  about  sour  grapes 
than  about  party  tactics  in 
the  run-up  to  the  election. 
Nathan  A Milne. 

5 Dens  Road. 

Dundee  DD3  7LD. 

THERE  are  many  people 
I who  wish  to  support 
Labour  without  recognising 
its  reality  as  a political  party. 
These  are  well-served  by 
Clare  Short's  criticisms;  yet 
Clare  herself  uses  a position 
of  great  power  to  advance  her 
own  influence.  When  it  suits 
her  she  plays  the  political 
game,  and  when  it  doesn’t  she 
manages  to  appear  as  one  of 
those  who  despises  politics. 

Another  characteristic  of 
such  people  is  that  there  is 
always  someone  else  to 
blame,  never  themselves. 
Thus  It  is  those  who  work 
hardest  to  return  the  Labour 
Party  to  power,  not  the  Shorts 
or  Benns,  who  are  accused  in 
advance  or  losing  the  elec- 
tion. Such  psychological  pro- 
jection is  typical  of  a self-serr- 
ing  politician  and  her 
supporters,  people  who  prefet- 
the  cake  of  their  own  opin 
ions  to  the  bread  of  political 
reality. 

Gil  Elliot. 

85a  St  Augustine's  Road, 
London  NWl  9RR. 

BEFORE  Clare  Short  is} 
made  into  some  princi-1 
pled  martyr,  I would  like  tell! 
people  of  a speech  she  madei 
to  our  constituency  Labour] 
Party  dinner  earlier  this  year,  j 
She  stated  to  much  applause  > 
that  whatever  differences  we  j 
had  with  the  leadership,  we  ( 
should  discuss  these  in  pri-  1 
vate  and  not  air  them  in  the 
press,  and  that  we  must  ail 
work  together  to  ensure  the 
best  future  for  Britain.  The 
only  thing  that  has  changed 
since  she  made  that  speech  is 
that  she  Is  no  longer  spokes- 
person for  transport,  because 
she  seems  able  to  speak  on 
drugs  and  taxation  but  not  on 
the  Tube  strike. 

I often  have  to  explain  to 
my  son  that  he  shouldn’t 
throw  a tantrum  when  he 
doesn't  get  his  own  way.  But 
then  he  is  only  two-and-a-half. 
Jenny  Whiting. 

137a  Drayton  Road, 

London  NWlQ  4DH. 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  Roe 
deer  in  this  county  differ 
widely  In  their  habitat  and 
this  reflects  in  their  size  and 
fecundity.  Animals  which  live 
in  woods  adjacent  to  agricul- 
tural land  are  larger  than  foe 
forest  dear  and  carry  mark- 
edly-better  horn  due  to  lusher 
feed.  Twin  fawns  are  not  a 
rarity  but  they  are  unusual;  a 
call  from  a fanner  telling  us  of 
a pair  he  thought  we  should 
see  soit  us  out  immediately 
with  binoculars.  We  knew 
there  was  little  hope  of  finding 

them  with  the  rut  on,  and 
midsummer  brings  tall  under- 


growth. But  it  was  an  excuse 
to  check  on  foe  deer  in  foe 
shrub-oak  wood  known  as  foe 
Linn.  Within  its  confines 
clearings  occur,  where  grass 
grows,  ferns  fringe  the  perim- 
eters, and  various  mosses 
farm  a lush  carpet  The  doe 
■had  been  seen  in  a hazel 
thicket  near  one  of  these 
glades.  Concealed,  we  waited 
in  the  dusk;  for  an  hour  noth- 
ing-happened. A cock  pheas- 
ant jugged  50  yards  away,  an 
owl  hooted  and  rabbits  ap- 
peared. Observing  any  wild- 
life, it  is  no  ose  being  in  a 


} 


hurry.  Far  away,  a church 
clock  struck  the  hour  — eight 
o’clock.  Then  a fax  appeared, 
picking  his  way  through  the 
grass,  unconcerned  with  the 
rabbits.  He  bad  either  fed,  or 
nis  sights  were  set  on  more 
succulent  Care;  we  see  regular 
evidence  of  pheasant  mortal- 
ity from  Charlie  in  thin  planta- 
tion-  The  fox  shook  and 
scratched;  tormented  by  flies, 
he  was  probably  infested  with 
fleas.  He  began  to  nose  busily, 
tne  amber  glint  of  eyes  intent 
watching  the  fox.  it  was 
seconds  before  I became 
aware  that  another  presence 
had  materialised  from  the  fbr- 
A doe  fled  into  the  glade, 
behind  her  two  dappled  fawns 
twitching  long  ears  against 
midges,  snuffling  with  damp 
noses.  Beating  out  a fora  for 
herself,  she  suddenly  couched, 
evidently  feeling  our  glade  a 
safe  place  in  which  to  settle. 
The  fewns  imitated  her,  lying 
down  beside  their  mother. 
Perhaps  they  had  walked  a 
to  get  here.  Turned  to 
we  watched  the  family 
until  it  was  almost  dark  before 
reluctantly  we  crept  away. 

VERONICA  HEATH 
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WITH  New  Labour 
enjoying  so  much 
publicity,  Tam  sad 
to  report  that  a Liberal 
Democrat  document  on  the 
water  industry  has  been 
largely  ignored,  even 
though  Its  author,  Matthew 
Taylor,  describes  it  as  the 
first  of  its  band  ever  pro* 
duced  by  a political  party. 
Wow.  Such  originality  is  a 
precious  thing  indeed. 
There  Is,  however,  confu- 
sion in  the  office  of 
Labour's  Frank  Dobson, 
where  staff  seem  to  remem- 
ber Mr  Dobson  releasing 
seven  papers  on  water,  in- 
cluding last  summer's  pam- 
phlet Money  Down  The 
Drain.  Still.  MrTaylor  prob- 
ably wasn’t  aware  of  them. 
Coincidentally,  four 
months  ago  Mr  Dobson's 
office  had  a request  from 
the  Commons  library  for  a 
full  set  of  those  documents. 
When  a curious  assistant 


Lost  in  the  woods  - 
the  American  dream 


dollars  and  grievance.  It  has 
all  the  fervour,  an  the  moral 
principle,  of  a sun-dried 
tomato. 


Two  stops  in  two  places  a Bonny  Doon.  But  the  fisher- 
couple  of  hours  apart  seem  to  men  around  the  reservoir 
me  to  sum  up  file  truer  talk  in  Polish  and  German 
choice.  Yesterday  afternoon  I and  Czech,  with  only  Spanish 
drifted  round  Pebble  Beach  on  the  jetty.  Walk  for  15  min- 
and  the  encircling  17-Mile  utes  and  hear  no  English. 
Drive  from  Monterey  to  Car*  Boulder  Creek  doesn’t  boast 


Commentary 


the  dunes  and  woodlands.  For 

uraUy  wants  a piece  of  that  j John  Wayne  movies  and  a a seven-dollar  toll  you  may 


mel.  There  are  sis.  golf  any  Highland  veneer.  There 
courses  of  legendary  opulence  are  5,000  people  strewn  down 
along  the  way,  and  billion-  Main  Street  and  scattered  in 
sires'  mansions  sunk  among  the  woods.  They  brew  a little 
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Have  fun, 
Linford:  see 
if  we  care 


tion.  The  local  reservoir  19 
called  Loch  Lomond.  You 
reach  it  by  turning  left  down 
Glen  Arbor  Road,  not  right  to 


beer  amd  mato  a uttio  wine. 
The  cabin  motel  up  Big  Basin 


Preston 


cake:  which,  in  turn,  means  it  four-wheel-drive  Toyota  to  briefly  glimpse  bow  the  free-  Highway  is  run  by  Mr  and 
can  be  sliced  any  whichway.  bring  the  shopping  hack  from  dom  of  ultimate  wealth  en-  Mrs  Patel,  who  used  to  live  in 
It  means  everything  and.  noth-  the  mall  — but  otherwise  it  is  hances  and  inspirits.  Or,  as  Wembley  and  keep  a news- 
ing,  found  everywhere  and  cramped  and  paunchy  and  ur-  the  sign  by  the  Lone  Cypress  agents  in  Islington.  Nest  door 
nowhere.  It  is  file  heart  of  the  ban  and  subservient  Author-  tree  perched  on  a small  prom-  at  Soopazzl's  Inc  file  owner 
campaign  and  the  candy  floss  ity  is  perennially  parked  in  a ontory  over  the  Pacific  says:  hovers  by  the  door,  guiding  a 
of  exhausted  rhetoric.  side  road  just  over  the  mh.  ‘Tone  Cypress  is  a trademark  flow  of  diners  and  cocktail 

I have,  dutifully,  been  at-  waiting  to  hand  out  a ticket  of  quality  and  the  corporate  consumers.  Italian?  “No,  I'm 
tempting  to  follow  the  dream  Such  outward  visibles,  of  logo  of  the  Pebble  Ranch  Com-  from  the  Lebanon,  from  Bei- 
for  a few  days,  to  read  the  course,  are  only  a chapter  or  pany.  As  such,  the  use  of  file  rut”  He  was  an  assistant  li- 


the sign  by  the  Lone  Cypress 
tree  perched  on  a small  prom- 
ontory over  the  Pacific  says: 


side  road  just  over  the  buy  "Lone  Cypress  is  a trademark  flow  of  diners  and  cocktail 
waiting  to  hand  out  a ticket  of  quality  and  the  corporate  consumers.  Italian?  “No,  I'm 
Such  outward  visibles,  of  logo  of  the  Pebble  Beach  Com-  from  the  Lebanon,  from  Bei- 


T 


signs  and  find  the  trail.  Not  two  of  Dream  Q.uest  ’96:  tree's  image  Is  regulated  by 
easy.  Part  of  the  dream,  of  though  they  do  betoken  an  of-  law.  It  may  not  be  photo- 
course. is  the  call  of  the  wild  ficiousness,  a hectoring  regi-  graphed  or  reproduced  for 


brarian  at  the  American  em- 


asked  who  wanted  them,  the  dated  Olympics  dreaming  and 
librarian  said  it  wasn’t  a presidential  dreaming  are  be- 
labour colleague  or  a Tory,  ginning  to  deliver  chronic  in- 
but  refused  to  answer  when  somnia.  There  is,  after  all,  no 
asked  if  it  was  a Liberal.  “I  such  thing  as  the  British 

hope  that  now  I have  pub-  dream;  or  the  Belgian  dream; 

lished  this  document,  which  or  even  the  German  dream, 
wifi  be  beneflcient  to  the  You  wouldn’t  find  John  Major 

vast  majority  of  people,**  on  his  feet  proclaiming  that 

says  Mr  Taylor,  “other  par-  be  has  a dream,  as  opposed  to 
ties  will  feel  braver  about  a twinge  of  indigestion;  or 
telling  the  truth."  Mmm.  Helmut  Kohl  turning  vision- 


ww/.  m uic  uiDorn,  ui 

HEY  all  have  the  course,  is  the  «*aii  of  the  wild 
dream,  the  American  and  the  great  outdoors.  But 
Dream.  Bill  has  it.  Bob  California’s  pseudo- wllder- 
has  it,  even  Ross  Perot  ness  is  frill  of  wifter»np  in- 
and  Lamm  have  it  Let’s  junctions.  "Beware  rnnnwtairi 
dream  it,  let's  swim  in  mush,  lions.  In  case  of  encounter. 
_ Three  weeks  of  consoli-  stand  straight  and  show  no 
Olympics  dreaming  and  fear.  Do  not  .bend  over.  Sticks 
tntial  dreaming  are  be-  or  stones  may  be  thrown. 
? to  deliver  chronic  in-  Children  should  always  be 


Meg  Henderson 


nation,  for  you  — gimme  load- 
samoney  to  do  it  or  1 will 

sulk!” 

There  are  lots  of  things  I 
would  finance  ahead  of  hand- 
ing athletes  cash  to  do  with  as 
they  wish.  There's  the  health 
service  for  instance,  now 
bleeding  to  death  before  our 
eyes,  and  health-service 
workers  who  are  regularly  of- 
fered wage  increases  ranging 


graphed  or  reproduced  for  diplomat  from  Boulder  Creek 


bassy  in  1972  when  a friendly  . . . .T/?. .. .... ........  1 1 from  0.5  to  2 per  cent  by  ex 


and  the  great  outdoors.  But  mentation  which  is  either  the  any  commercial  purpose.”  It  got  him  to  America  and  a job  ■ DON'T  know  if  vou  no- 

California’s  pseudo-wilder-  hated  Big  Government  the  waiting  tables  at  the  inn.  Bticed  the  British  Olympic 

ness  is  frill  of  wittering  in-  Republican  Right,  excoriates  “Now  I own  the  joint”  ■ team  returning  home  from 

junctions.  "Beware  mountain  or  the  kind  of  regime  that  ren-  Authorftv  is  If  there  is  still  a dream,  it  is  Atlanta  the  other  day.  but 


ginning  to  deliver  chronic  in-  Children  should  always  be 
somniiL  There  is.  after  all,  no  carried.”  Who  fancies  a 10- 


hated  Big  Government  the 
Republican  Right  excoriates 
or  the  kind  of  regime  that  ren- 
ders thinking  unnecessary. 
But  the  bigger  book,  I tht-ntr 
is  also  essentially  about  free- 
dom of  spirit 

Bob  Dole  has  just  begun  to 
limber  up  for  the  San  Diego 
convention.  A worried  73- 
year-old  with  an  Autocue 
style  of  guaranteed  somnain- 
bular  efficiency,  promising 


IN  a welcome  outbreak  of 
good  news  for  Labour, 
meanwhile,  the  policy  of 
rapid  rebuttal  continues  to 
work  splendidly.  Only  yes- 
terday. little  Oofy  Wegg- 
Prosser  rapidly  rebutted 
the  suggestion  that  Mandy 
Mandelson.  the  disco-lov- 
ing MP  for  Hartlepool,  was 
among  those  Tony  Blair  ad- 
visers savaged  in  the  New 
Statesman  by  Clare 
Short ...  one  of  the  malevo- 
lent little  warlocks  she  calls 
“the  people  who  live  in  the 
dark".  Oofy  was  quite  clear 
on  the  matter.  "No.  it's  defi- 
nitely not  Mandy."  he  said. 
“I  have  no  idea  why  his  pic- 
ture’s in  today's  papers." 
Whether  or  not  he  lives  in 
the  dark.  Mandy  has  been 
pallid  lately,  so  I told  Oofy 
that  1 would  treat  him 
to  two  30-m  inute  sessions 
on  a sunbed.  "No  thank  you. 
he's  quite  all  right,"  said 
Oofy.  At  least  we  offered. 

Concern  mounts 

once  again  for  the 
mental  equilibrium 
of  Peter  Hitchens.  As  the 
You.  The  Jury  comedy 
beard  episode  proved.  Peter 
has  always  struggled  with 
the  distinction  between  fact 
and  fiction.  Now.  following 
Ihe  incest  scene  in  Brook- 
side.  Peter  has  railed  in  the 
Express  at  the  power  of 
soaps  to  corrupt  those  who 
"can  now  barely  tell  the 
drama  from  the  reality.  In 
East Enders especially,  it  is 
hard  to  remember  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  real  life 
or  fantasy."  Dear  oh  dear. 
Peter.  Why  not  try  this  little 
aide  mcrooire?  If,  at  the  end 
of  a show,  the  names  of  the 
characters  appear  on 
screen  next  to  names  of  ac- 
tors, it  is  '’fantasy*'.  If  not, 
it  is  "real  life".  We  hope  this 
helps. 

BOLMONDLEY  Relief, 
the  charity  to  allevi- 
ate the  poverty  of  ex- 
citable MP  Peter  Bottomlcy. 
is  coming  together.  Regis- 
tration forms  should  be 
with  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioner* next  week.  Poor  Bol- 
mondeiy  himself  is  on  his 

annual  camping  holiday 

with  Virginia  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  word  has  it  that 
his  old  tent  islnaterrible 
state,  and  con  no  longer 
keep  out  the  rain.  Eager  to 
help,  we  called  John  Fraser 
MA  (Oxon).  MPhil.  asking 
whether  his  boss.  Michael 
Winner,  would  be  prepared 
to  donate  a pair  of  his  jumbo 
knickers  as  a replacement. 
"I’m  very  tied  up  tit  the  mo- 
ment," said  Mr  Fraser,  “so 
could  you  please  send  a fax 
detailing  the  aims  of  Bol- 
rmrndly  Relief,  which  1 can 
show  to  Mr  Winner."  This 
we  have  done.  We  hope  to 
have  the  Y-fronts.  complete 
with  pegs,  in  transit  by 
tonight.  So  hold  on.  Bol- 
nmndely. 


WE  return  (onur 

Book  of  the  Month. 
A Locoman's  Log 
1 £17-85.  We  Iwve  reached 
Chapter  Three:  Through 
the  Freight  Links  1941-44. 
which  finds  Bill  Alcock 
sta  rting  work  at  V auxhall 
and  Duddeston.  "Before  I 
cuught  t he  9.45am  train 
from  Walsall  to  get  me  to 
work  at  10.50am."  he 
writes.  "I  had  to  purchase  a 
three-monthly  season 
tic  hot.  on  which  l had  acon- 
i-rvion  of  a quarter  of  the 
Uire."  Good  news,  you 
might  think  “ "bor  I had  to 
pay  the  IUU  fare  to  take  ray 

bicycle  with  me". 

TVC  IWlCU- 

It:. Vjt'awctowac, 
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xuen  ming  as  the  British  mile  hike  through  lion  convention.  A worried  73- 
dream;  or  the  Belgian  dream;  country  carrying  a fid  and  a year-old  with  an  Autocue 
or  even  me  German  dream,  pile  of  stones?  style  of  guaranteed  somnam- 

You  wouldn't  find  John  Miajor  Coastlines,  meanwhile,  are  bolar  efficiency,  promising 
on  his  feet  proclaiming  that  "naturally  dynamic,  with  year  upon  year  of  lower  taxes, 
be  has  a dream,  as  opposed  to  cresting  waves  and  crum-  His  dream.  Freedom  equals 
a twinge  of  indigestion;  or  bling  cliffs.  Rocks  are  slip-  more  cash  in  your  pocket 
Helmut  Kohl  turning  vision-  pery.  Large,  unexpected  Bill  Clinton,  meanwhile, 
ary  of  the  night  after  a big  surges  can  sweep  you  off  your  pausing  only  to  bless  the  new 
plate  of  bratwurst  It  is  not  feet  Play  it  safe — don’t  climb  torch  of  the  Atlanta  para  pi  e- 
our  (European)  style.  A single  rocks,  or  go  into  the  water  gic  as  the  wheelchairs 


Authority  is 
perennially  parked 
in  a side  road  just 
over  the  hill, 
waiting  to  hand 
out  a ticket 


diplomat  iram  Boomer  ureex  shoe  salesmen  who  whizz  past 

got  hnn  to  America  and  a Job  ■DON'T  know  if  you  no-  their  picket  In  their 

waiting  tables  at  the  inn.  ■ ticed  the  British  Olympic  company  BMWs.  There's  care 
“Now  I own  the  joint.”  ■ team  returning  home  from  for  die  elderly,  the  mentally 

If  there  is  still  a dream,  it  is  Atlanta  the  other  day.  but  ill  and  the  handicapped,  pro- 
in this  unique  mixture  of  there  were  some  familiar  viding  help  for  the  genera- 
people  from  far  away  gath-  faces  missing.  Seems  that  a tions  of  kids  growing  up  with- 


people  from  far  away  gath-  races  missing.  Seems  that  a tions  of  kids  growing  Up  with- 
ered along  a single  street  or  few  of  the  big  names  in  track  out  a hope  of  ever  finding 
round  a single  fishing  pond,  and  field.  Linford  Christie,  employment.  The  cynical  dis- 
sheltering  and  building  some-  Colin  Jackson  and  Jonathan  regard  shown  for  the  weakest 
thing.  Here,  to  this  day,  you  Edwards  included,  took  a lit-  and  most  helpless  In  society 
feel  a generosity  and  a deter-  tie  detour  to  an  international  demonstrates  the  priorities  of 
initiation  to  do  better.  There  meeting  in  the  Italian  Alpine  the  country  far  better  than  a 
is  scant  echo  of  that  in  the  resort  of  Sestriere.  where  lorry-load  of  gold  medals  won 
dreaming  frizz  of  Dole  and  they  will  presumably  earn  a by  a few  athletes  — though  no 


is  scant  echo  of  that  in  the 
dreaming  frizz  of  Dole  and 


the  country  far  better  than  a 
lorry-load  of  gold  medals  won 
by  a few  athletes  — though  no 


Clinton.  They,  in  detail,  talk  J crust  in  appearance  or  prize  prizes  for  guessing  which 


only  of  exclusion,  of  bucks  to 
stands  there,  after  300  years,  be  saved,  of  relatives  to  be  left 
hauled  upright  by  wires  like  a overseas  as  necessary,  in 
decrepit  courtesan,  a marvel  sickness  and  in  indigepce. 


money. 

Nothing  wrong  with  that: 


our  (European)  style.  A single 
currency  may  have  its  dream- 
like touches:  but  how  can 
something  called  the  euro  ar- 


racks, or  go  into  the  water  gic  games  as  the  wheelchairs 
and  risk  getting  carried  out  to  head  south  from  Washington, 
sea”.  No  littering.  No  swim-  apparently  reckons  that 


UKe  touches:  but  how  can  sea”.  No  littering.  No  swim-  apparently  reckons  that 
something  called  the  euro  ar-  itirng.  No  parking.  No  tan-  enough  miserable  voters 
rive  bathed  in  syrup  and  gling  with  rattlesnakes.  (Part  dream  of  withdrawing  wel- 
cr®fra'  of  our  “natural  heritage''  and  fere  payments  from  the  dis- 

No,  the  Dream  seems  a spe-  therefore  a protected  species.)  abled  and  the  sick  and  the  im- 
ciflcaily  American  invention.  No  No  No  smoking.  No  alco-  migrant  old  to  make  that  part 


of  nature  under  frill  corpora- 
tion copyright  a symbol  to 
remember. 

The  other  stop  was  in  a 


overseas  as  necessary,  in  Tm  all  in  favour  of  people 
sickness  and  in  indigence,  using  whatever  talents  they 
Some  dream?  More  the  mod-  possess  to  make  a living.  But 
em  nightmare  of  the  churlish  hang  on  a minute  — weren't 
pocketbook.  we  lambasted  with  demands 

My  favourite  notice  was  for  cash  by  these  same  high- 


enough  miserable  voters  place  where  the  redwood  for-  handwritten,  stuck  on  a tele-  profile  athletes  but  seconds 
dream  of  withdrawing  wel-  ests  shut  out  any  sun  which  graph  pole  near  the  brewery,  ago?  They  were  giving  their 


would  provide  the  best  photo 
opportunity  for  the  politi- 
cians. 

Certainly  we  should  pro- 
vide sporting  facilities,  but 
for  everyone,  not  especially 
for  a chosen  few.  If  that  is  the 
career  they  have  chosen,  then 
let  them  build  it;  those  who 


fere  payments  from  the  dls-  could  dry  tomatoes.  Boulder 
abled  and  the  sick  and  the  im-  Creek  is  a small  stop  down 


It  appears,  so  far  as  one  can  hoL  No  feeding  the  animals, 
tell,  to  embody  “the  hopes  and  “Bread  and  <tr>aric«t  are  had  for 


of  his  vision.  The  argument 


Route  9 from  Saratoga  to 
Santa  Cruz  in  the  deep  valleys 


aspirations  of  the  American 
people".  Every  politician  nat- 


squirrels,  deer  and  birds.” 
The  dream  may  include  old 


between  the  two  men  who  of  the  San  Lorenzo  River.  Creek  this 
would  be  president  on  No-  Three  miles  along  the  road  Gypsy  com 
vember  6 is  drawn  solely  in  we’re  talking  Scots  immigra-  them  a nip. 


“A  100  dollar  reward.”  it  said,  all  for  their  country,  they 
“Lost  in  the  woods:  my  be-  bleated,  yet  they  were  forced 
loved  rottweiler,  Gypsy."  If  to  exist  on  hand-outs.  They 
Bill  or  Bob  pass  through  the  were  on  the  dole  because  em- 
Creek  this  fen,  I rather  hope  ployers  wouldn't  give  them 
Gypsy  comes  home  and  gives  enough  time  off  to  train,  and 
them  a nip.  all  this  sacrifice  was  com- 

pounded by  an  ungrateful 


ago?  They  were  giving  their  want  to  watch  them  at  work 
all  for  their  country,  they  will  presumably  frind  them  by 


paying  for  the  privilege.  And 
if  they  get  grants,  why 
shouldn't  they  be  obliged  to 
pay  them  back,  as  every  other 
student  now  has  to  do?  When 
Linford  Christie  flunked  in 
Atlanta.  David  Moorcroft 


all  this  is.  however,  that  it  is  cflities.  We  are  doing  it  for 
those  who  care  least  about  die  you,  they  wailed;  pay  up  for 
press  who  do  best  Margaret  our  gold  medals. 

Thatcher  was  very  careful  to  It's  all  claptrap,  of  course, 
cultivate  the  correct  image  — and  I don’t  think  I am  alone 
especially,  for  example,  at  in  not  giving  a monkey’s  toe- 
election  times  — and  she  had  nail  who  won  what  at  the 
a very  skilful  and  effective  Olympics,  or  at  that  nice  little 


nation  refusing  to  provide  the  commented  on  TV  that  even  if 
Hitt  with  proper  training  fa-  the  great  whinger’s  Olympic 
cflities.  We  are  doing  it  for  career  was  now  ended,  he  was 
you,  they  wailed;  pay  up  for  financially  secure  and  would 


press  operation. 

But  her  staff  were  press 


earner  at  Sestriere  come  to 
that  If  you  cut  through  the 


not  have  to  work  again.  Like 
the  rest  of  you  saps,  he  should 
have  said,  who  should  have 
made  it  even  easier  for  him  to 
become  a big  earner  by  pro- 
viding whatever  he  needed. 


officers;  no  one  would  ever  whining  and  carping,  you  will 
call  Bernard  Ingham  a spin  see  that  athletes  are  just  like 
doctor.  Yet  while  Neil  Kin-  the  rest  of  us:  they  are  earn- 
nock  employed  an  increas-  ing  cash  to  keep  body,  soul 
ingly  more  professional  group  and  the  odd  Porsche  together. 


WHEN  the  man  him- 
self appeared  before 
the  world’s  press,  he 
said  he  didn’t  really  care,  he 
was  just  having  fun  — the 
truth  at  last  Then,  in  a 
breathtaking  display  aT  self- 
delusion,  he  said  he  “felt 


of  image  consultants,  be  be- 
came more  remote  anH  less 
credible. 


They  no  more  “do  it  for  the 
country"  than  I write  for  Brit- 


IT  IS,  in  some  ways,  for  it  They  do  It  for  them- 
naive  of  Ms  Short  to  selves,  because  they  like 
identify  the  spin  doctors  doing  it  they  may  be  good  at 
as  the  root  of  all  evil  it  and  because  these  days 
when  they  are  doing  no  they  can  coin  it  in  faster  than 
more,  nor  less  than  they  have  some  can  run  the  100  metres. 


ain,  a plumber  plumbs  for  it  sorry"  for  the  British  public, 
or  a binman  empties  rubbish  Linford,  it  was  only  a 10- 


for  it  They  do  it  for  them-  second  race;  it  didn’t  matter 
selves,  because  they  like  much  to  the  British  public, 
doing  it  they  may  be  good  at  There  was  no  sobbing  in  the 
it  and  because  these  days  streets;  we  managed  somehow 
they  can  coin  it  in  fester  than  to  get  on  with  our  lives  while 
some  can  run  the  100  metres,  you  had  ftm.  The  problems  of 
More  years  ago  than  I care  an  ageing  runner  don’t 
to  recall,  I spent  every  week-  amount  to  a hill  of  beans  in 


ever  done.  And  she  is  well  More  years  ago  than  I care  an  ageing  runner  don’t 
aware  of  what  they  have  been  to  recall,  I spent  every  week-  amount  to  a hill  of  beans  in 
doing.  end  climbing,  hill-walking  real  life.  By  the  way,  how's 

Even  before  her  recent  pub-  and  canoeing.  I dreaded  going  the  weather  in  Italy? 
lie  humiliation,  when  she  was  back  to  work  on  Monday,  I When  the  elite  of  athletics 
sent  to  the  political  Siberia  of  would  fer  rather  have  spent  makes  it  into  the  big  money. 
Overseas  Development,  she  the  whole  week  doing  what  I people  like  Christie  and  Liz 
was  complaining  about  the  liked.  I didn’t,  however,  ex-  McColgan,  for  instance,  do 

"clever  dicks”  in  the  media  pect  or  demand  that  the  they  then  turn  round  and  de- 
department who,  she  cor-  nation  provide  me  with  the  dare:  “No.  no!  I didn’t  do  it 

rectly  assessed,  had  been  as-  wherewithal  to  do  that  I fig-  for  the  cash,  I did  it  for  my 

signed  to  her  case.  ured  that  if  I couldn’t  earn  a country.  Take  this  loadsa- 


signed  to  her  case.  ured  that  if  I couldn’t  earn  a 

Her  real  complaint  is  not  living  at  it  I would  have  to  do 
with  the  messengers,  and  it  is  something  else  to  fund  my 
rather  unfair  of  her  to  single  weekends.  And  how  nice  it 


Who  are  the  spin  doctors  and  are  they  a Good  Thing?  Julia  Langdon  tells  their  ^“Se^nda^a^  ££ 
story.  We  also  asked  David  Blunkett  (below)  whether  Clare  Short  was  right  tS 

J able  to  do  nothing  to  stop  this 

■■  ■ - ■ from  spinning  out  of  control 

Spin,  whores,  spin 

m to  address. 

It  would  be  more  honest  of 

It  re  cnmrisine.  really  has  only  been  with  us  a short  a ting  to  those  who  are  the  fessional  art  Its  growth  natu-  her  to  aim  her  criticisms  di- 
‘ deni-  while.  The  description,  ap-  unwilling  victims  — like  rally  coincided  in  exact  pro-  rectly  at  the  Labour  leader- 

sDin  plied  to  political  news  man-  Clare  Short.  It  is  nevertheless  portion  with  the  anxiety  of  ship.  But  she  knows  that 
grate  me  ae^»«*  arrived  here  from  a timeless  practice  of  those  the  individual  politician  over  there  are  many  people  within 

doctors  OI  menu  ^ united  States  within  the  who  seek  to  massage  the  mes-  his  public  image.  the  Labour  Party  who  dwittm 

UCfc.F com-  last  10  years,  having  been  sage,  and  it  is  here  to  stay.  Thus  Harold  Wilson,  who  the  way  tt  is  being  managed 
evoke  the  (^oramu  adapted  from  the  spin  given  The  object  of  the  exercise  is  became  obsessed  with  the  today,  who  resent  the  intro- 

ment  ofthe  b lps^ to  aHalI  in  flight  in  order  to  to  extract  the  best  possible  press,  was  most  concerned  duction  of  professionals  into 
broke.  Tms  IS  most  commrauy  tool  the  recipient  Whatever  it  outcome  of  any  given  situs-  that  he  should  be  correctly  democratic  politics,  and  who 
quoted  as:  _ Go  spm,  ^ cajje£^  though,  spinning  tion  for  your  client  Every  interpreted,  and  put  endless  feel  that  this  is  damaging  the 


them  out  She  cannot  do  any-  would  have  been  to  take  my- 
thing  else,  of  course,  without  self  off  to  foreign  climes, 
resigning  from  the  shadow  where  the  living  is  easier  in 
cabinet  which  she  has  no  the  warm  sunshine,  it  simply 
more  intention  of  doing  than  didn’t  occur  to  me  to  don  the 
Tony  Blair  has  erf  offering  her  red,  white  and  blue  livery  and 
more  martyrdom.  say:  “I  am  doing  this  for  the 

What  the  significance  of 
this  row  represents  is  that 
"New"  Labour  appears  un- 
able to  contain  a politician 
who  is  fearlessly,  shlningly, 
unapologetically  honest  That 
seems  more  potentially  dam- 
aging for  Tony  Blair  and  all 


ured  that  if  I couldn’t  earn  a country-  Take  this  loadsa- 
living  at  It  I would  have  to  do  money  away  and  give  it  to  the 
something  else  to  fund  my  kids  I grew  up  with,  who 
weekends.  And  how  nice  it  didn't  happen  to  be  good  at 
would  have  been  to  take  my-  running,  the  kids  who  will 
self  off  to  foreign  climes,  never  know  what  it  is  to  have 
where  the  living  is  easier  in  a job!"?  Oh  come  on,  grow  up. 


Meg  Henderson  is  the  author  oT 
Finding  Peggy  (Corgi).  Bel 
Littlejohn  is  mi»3ing 


SHE  HAS  NOWHERE 
LEFT  TO  TURN. 


T IS  surprising,  really, 
that  in  seeking  to  deni- 
grate the  despised  spin 


has  only  been  with  us  a short 
while.  The  description,  ap- 
plied to  political  news  mart- 


IdStors^  ofi ^dern  pbh-  S^ment.  arrived  here,  from 

theUnited  States  withinthe 

evoke  1Cffie^  celebrated  com-  last  * ™ 


a ting  to  those  who  are  the  fessional  art  Its  growth  natu- 
un willing  victims  — like  rally  coincided  in  exact  pro- 
Clare  Short.  It  is  nevertheless  portion  with  the  anxiety  of 
a timeless  practice  of  those  the  individual  politician  over 
who  seek  to  massage  the  mes-  his  public  image. 


Huu,v“  . . , ie  called.  tncHlgn,  spuming  uuu  xux  youi  tueuu  i/vc 

politician  has  been  trying 

have  been  ^uc^mare  irritating  to  those  do  this  since  Alfred  burnt  t 

factory  m this  whollre  subjected  to  it- the  cakes,  but  it  is  only  in  t 

original:  Out  ye  whores,  to  insulting  to  those  second  half  of  the  20th  (x 

work,  to  work,  ye  w no  res.  go  tfae  unwitting  recipi-  tiny  that  news  management 

spin."  _ ente  _ the  public;  and  infhrir  has  been  developed  as  a pro- 

The  spin  doctor,  as  such,  ems  U1C  ^ 

Don’t  throw  away  victory 


politician  has  been  trying  to  effort  into  ensuring  that  this 
do  this  since  Alfred  burnt  the  was  the  case.  Every  Labour 
cates,  but  it  is  only  in  the  leader  since  has  made  pro- 
second  half  of  the  20th  cen-  gressxwely  greater  efforts  to 


the  individual  politician  over  there  are  many  people  within 
his  public  image.  the  Labour  Party  who  diaitke 

Thus  Harold  Wilson,  who  the  way  it  is  being  managed 
became  obsessed  with  the  today,  who  resent  the  intro- 
press,  was  most  concerned  duction  of  professionals  into 
that  he  should  be  correctly  democratic  politics,  and  who 
interpreted,  and  put  endless  feel  that  this  is  rfarnggTng  the  ; 


I 


influence  the  reporting 


feel  that  thim  is  damaging  the 
basic  structure  ofthe  political 
process  in  Britain  today. 
They  do  not  like  the  way 
things  are  moving.  They  fear 
it  could  even  cost  them  the 


their  activities.  The  irony  of  j election. 


seek  to  represent  fear  most  world  from  that  in  which 
of  alL  That  is  that  Labour  most  of  us  grew  up. 


will  throw  away  the  chance 
of  gaining  office  and  carry- 
ing through  the  progressive 


Recognising  these  reali- 
ties and  being  prepared  to 

present  oar  vision  in  ways 


whether  it  is  on  Clause  that  socialism  has  to  be  an-  and  radical  policies  set  out  that  people  understand 

ANYONE  beliewnCtnac  or  the  new  pre-  popular  — and  that,  if  tt  is  in  New  Labour,  New  Life  makes  good  sense.  That 

Labour  should  isno*^  tTiQtitfesto  has  initiated  not,  we  should  suspect  that  For  Britain.  means  appealing  to  Daily 

economic  and  socm»  debate  and  consulted  the  there  has  been  some  sort  Of  These  are  poHdes  which  Mail  readers  as  well  as 
Change  should  readJfeor^  entire  membership  of  the  abandonment  of  our  values  will  transform  Britain,  Daily  Mirror  readers  be- 
Danger-field's  The  Strange  Labonr  Party  in  the  and  principles  — Is  renewing  our  economy,  cause  many  have  the  same 

Death  Of  Liberal  Engan«-  proCesS-  nonsense.  restoring  social  cohesion  aspirations  and  hopes  far 

It  shows  how  the  UE>erTf  * when  Conservative  lead-  It  is  equally  dangerous  to  and  raising  educational  the  future  of  themselves 
Party'  in  the  early . ^ cafl  for  discipline  in  the  assume  that  we  can  afford  standards  to  enable  people  and  their  families, 

this  century  cmmbieo&s  ron-np  to  the  election,  they  to  be  complacent,  because,  to  escape  the  poverty  trap.  In  the  1980s,  the  new 

lost  tow*  with  the  eiecror-  admired.  When  Tony  as  some  colleagues  seem  to  These  are  policies  to  pro-  right  were  unfortunately 
ate  it  sought  to  serve.  ^ same,  he  is  por-  imagm*-,  “we  have  already  mote  self-reliance  with  im-  seen  to  take  the  Intellectual 

Tony  Blair  is  deternunta  . ^ brutal-  The  won  the  general  election",  proved  skills  to  give  people  lead  nationally  and  inter- 


not,  we  should  suspect  that  For  Britain, 
there  has  been  some  sort  of  These  are 


tost  wwa  — - are  aomireo.  n-uen  *uny 

ate  it  sought  to  serve.  4^  the  same,  he  is  pot 

Tony  Blair  Is  detemtoea  tayed  ^ being  brntaL  The 

snuuiu  is  that 


These  are  policies  to  pro-  right  were  unfortunately 


PLEASE  DON’T  TURN 
THE  PAGE 

You  could  be  TBerlng’s  last  hope.  She  has  little 
or  no  food  to  eat.  and  lives  in  a tiny,  insanitary 
mud  shack.  Without  help  soon  she  could  die. 

Yet  by  sponsoring  an  elderly  person  like 
TBerlng  for  Just  *10  a month,  you  could 
provide  the  food,  clothing  and  medicines  they 
need  to  survive. 

In  return,  you’ll  reoeive  regular  reports  on 
your  adopted  grandparent.  For  more  details, 
please  complete  the  form  below. 


Vos.  I'm  iotarmved  In  helping  on  elderly  person  overseas. 
Please  sand  me  details. 

Mr  1 Mrs  ! Mik>  / Us 


mote  self-reliance  with  im- 
proved skills  to  give  people 


seen  to  take  the  intellectual 
lead  nationally  and  inter- 


that  Labour  shout  a n k that  the  Tories  We  have  not  won  yet.  The  the  chance  to  work,  to  earn  nationally.  It  is  now  time 

make  that  mistake.  bow  to  Conservatives  have  been  and  contribute  to  our  for  democratic  socialists  to 


make  that  . tave  0Qt  known  how  to  conservatives  nave  been 

knows  that  Labour  attack  bim  on  policy,  so  fighting  hack  with  their 

change  for  the  2ist  cemu^j  are  doing  their  best  to  usual  lies  and  smears  — 

and  he  has  strong undermine  him  with  per-  and  they  have  the 
what  we  must  do  toge  SOQali5ed  attacks.  resources  at  their  disposal 

These  views  are  at  should  contribute  to  to  appeal  directly  to  those 

of  what  he  do«  d ^ rhange  and  use  effective  sections  ofthe  electorate  on 
he  says  in  private^  ^ mo&erD  presentation  meth-  whom  Labour  relies, 
nubile-  Advisers  * ods.  Electoral  popularity  is  There  is  only  one  be- 

aAiHcP  wo 


society. 


be  able  to  address  the  world 


Today's  Labonr  Party  ofthe  future — not  catching 
offers  the  only  hope  of  pre-  up  with  change  reluctantly. 


paring  Britain  for  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  millennium, 
where  we  must  compete  in 
a global  economy,  embrace 
technological  change,  and 


public.  Advisers  « Tfcny  J ods.  Electoral  popularity  is  There  is  only  one  be-  technological  change,  and  Education 
ways  advise  — j not  betrayal.  The  notion  1 trayal  which  the  people  we  l prosper  in  a very  different  l Secretary 

knows  his  own  nun 


but  leading  the  way  with 
confidence  and  unity. 

David  Blunkett  MP  Is  Shadow 
Education  and  Employment 


I aecuftito : 

(Helen  Higgs. 
Adopt  a Granny 
Help  the  Aged, 

(PRKKPOST 
London 
^BClS  1JT. 


Help  the  Aged  I 

Adopt  a Granny  | 

Ragimsrni  Cbarty  Ho 


l 


Ossie  Clark 


Sixties 

dream 

broken 

OSSIE  CLARK,  who  | London  with  enthus 
has  died  a violent  rapidly  became  or 
death  aged  54,  was  characters.  Crazy,  \ 
one  of  the  I versive  and  maniacs 
working-class  mined  to  grab  at  eve 


OSSIE  CLARK,  who 
has  died  a violent 
deatli  aged  54,  was 
one  of  the 
working-class 
wunderkinder  who  enlivened 
the  art  school  scene  in  the 
1960s  and,  finding  they  were 
having  so  much  fun,  created 
swinging  London  as  the  play- 
pen for  it  to  continue. 

Bom  in  Liverpool.  Ossie  — 
real  name  Raymond  — was 
evacuated  to  Oswaldtwistle 
on  the  Lancashire- Yorks  hire 
border,  and  returned  to  live 
in  Warrington  in  1947.  His 
father  worked  on  a liner  and 
his  mother,  so  he  always 
claimed,  played  the  mandolin. 
He  was.  by  his  own  admis- 
sion. a misfit,  dancing  to  a 
tune  quite  different  from  that 
followed  by  the  other  boys  on 
his  council  estate.  “I  liked 
cats  and  Dowers,  and  walked 
a certain  way.”  was  how  he 
described  it 

Destined  to  be  a brickie,  he 
was  sent  to  Warrington  tech- 
nical college  where  he  did  so 
well  that  Ire  was  accepted  by 
Manchester  College  of  Art  to 
study  design.  Here,  his  deco- 
rative talents  flourished. 
Four  years  later,  in  1961,  he 
was  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Art,  studying  fashion  under 
Professor  Janey  Ironside.  He 
left  in  1964  with  a first  class 
degree  — the  only  student  to 
get  one  in  his  year. 

He  plunged  into  swinging 


London  with  enthusiasm  and 
rapidly  became  one  of  its 
characters.  Crazy,  wild,  sub- 
versive and  maniacally  deter- 
mined to  grab  at  every  experi- 
ence, it  was  rather  as  if  he 
knew  it  could  not  last  And  he 
was  right  But  while  it  did.  he 
had  enormous  fun  and 
brought  joy  to  friends  and  ■ 
fashion  followers  alike.  He 
knew  everybody  and  every- 
body he  knew  delighted  in 
him,  in  his  spirit  his  talent 
his  wHfUlness  and  — let  it  be 
said  — his  occasional  diffi- 
cultness. But  he  was  a life- 
enhancer  and  for  that  be  was 
loved.  All  doors  opened. 

Socially,  he  was  a dose 
friend  of  David  Hockney  and 
Andy  Warhol;  hung  out  with 
Jlmi  Hendrix  and  Mick  dag- 
ger (who  loved  wearing  his 
clothes);  spent  camp  week- 
ends at  Reddish  with  Cecil 
Beaton;  and,  still  finding  time 
for  the  only  thing  that  really 
mattered  to  him,  designed  the 
most  ravishingly  pretty 
dresses  for  the  bevies  of  girls 
who  surrounded  him  Cathy 
McGowan,  Marianne  Faith- 
full.  Bianca  Jagger.  Marie 
Helvin,  Jerry  Hall  and 
Twiggy  were  all  part  of  his 
life  and  an  inspiration  to  him. 
It  was  through  them  that  he 
designed  the  sort  of  clothes 
beloved  of  every  fashion  mag- 
azine in  the  world. 

It  was  through  Alice 
Pollock,  while  working  at 


Clark’s  clothes:  the  most  ravishingly  pretty  dresses . . . 


Ossie  Clark  in  1971 . . . Tm  a master  cutter,'  he  claimed.  ‘It’s  all  in  my  brain  and  my  fingers’ 


Quorum  — one  of  the  most 
successful  King's  Road 
boutiques  — that  he  met  the 
fabric  designer  Celia  Birtwell 
with  whom  he  struck  up  a 
very  successful  partnership. 
She  designed  the  fabrics  and 
he  created  the  clothes.  In 
many  respects  they  were 
more  artists  than  fashion  de- 
signers and  perhaps  that's 
why  they  were  at  the  fore- 
front of  British  fashion 

Crazy,  wild, 
subversive  and 
maniacally 
determined  to  grab 
at  every 

experience,  it  was 
rather  as  if  he  knew 
it  could  not  last. 

And  he  was  right. 
But  while  it  did,  he 
had  enormous  fun 


design,  along  with  Zandra 
Rhodes.  Jean  Muir.  Marion 
Foale  and  Bill  Gibb.  After 
seven  years,  he  and  Birtwell 
married.  They  had  two  sons 
but  finally  separated  and  div- 
orced. As  a friend  said  at  the 
time:  “Ossie  is  great  in  small 
doses,  but  impossible  to  live 
with  all  the  time.  He  can't 
share  his  talent." 

“I'm  a master  cutter,” 
Clark  claimed.  "It’s  all  in  my 


brain  and  my  fingers."  Sadly, 
be  was  right  There  was  little 
system  and  even  less  organi- 
sation in  that  brain  which 
teemed  with  ideas,  hopes  and 
dreams.  But  it  was  a brain 
that  brought  him  lame  «nd 
money  — and  he  enjoyed  both  I 
to  the  full.  San  Lorenzo  sup- 1 
pers;  the  Bentley  7 Continen- , 
tal;  the  South  of  France:  Clark 
ViaH  them  ail  gut  such  a life- 
style could  not  be  sustained. 


. . . beloved  of  every  fashion  magazine  in  the  world 


No  matter  how  flimsy  and  in- 
substantial the  fashion  world 
might  appear  to  outsiders, 
making  clothes  and,  much 
more  importantly,  selling 
them  is  a business,  and  a 
ruthless  one  at  that  Talent  is 
not  enough. 

He  managed  to  slide 
through  the  1960s  on  a wave 
of  youthful  euphoria  which 
made  everything  seem  both 
possible  and  desirable.  He 
coped  with  the  1970s,  when 
things  were  becoming  much 
more  complicated,  but  it  was 
the  19805  that  scuppered  him. 
The  man  who  said:  “I  detest 
money”  stood  no  chance  of 
surviving  those  money-mad 
days.  Ossie  Clark  went  bank- 
rupt in  1981.  owing  £200,000, 
and  from  there  it  was  profes- 
sionally, emotionally  and 
even  socially,  more  or  less 
downhill  all  the  way. 

And  yet  there  was  a tremen- 
dously moving  sense  of  hope 
in  Ossie  Clark.  Even  in  lffs 
blackest  days.  Always  expect- 
ing the  new  break,  always 
preparing  for  a revival,  he 
never  bothered  to  dwell  on 
the  past  He  looked  to  the 
fixture,  convinced  that  his  day 
must  come  again  and  his  tal- 
ent be  recognised  by  a new 
generation.  But  the  tide  of 
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fashion  had  swept  his  world 
away  for  ever. 

He  became  a troubled,  dis- 
putatious soul,  disappointed 
and  betrayed  that  the  fashion 
world  no  longer  seemed  to 
need  his  whimsical  fairytale 
dresses.  It  is  possible  to  say 
that  his  talent  never  fulfilled  ! 
itself,  but  it  is  more  honest  to 
admit  that,  like  many  English 
designers,  his  genius  could 
only  take  him  to  far-  his 
vision  created  its  own  limita- 
tions and  his  skills  — consid- 
erable as  they  were  — were 
not  enough  to  lift  him  above 
the  level  of  inspired  “also- 
ran",  which  is  where  history 
will  eventually  place  many  of 
our  home-grown  designers, 
especially  from  the  1960s. 

But  this  does  not  diminish 
Ossie  Clark  as  a bringer  of 
fashion  joy.  The  clothes,  so 
right  for  the  time,  were  deli- 
cious fun,  but  he  simply  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  many 
changes  of  fashion,  not  least 
the  ruthless  commercialisa- 
tion which  was  anathema  to 
his  artistic  soul. 


Colin  dlcpowair; 

Ossie  (Raymond)  Clark,  fashion 
designer,  barn  1942;  died 
August  6, 1996 
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The  politician  uhu 

Than,  who  has  died  In 
prism  aged  52,  was  a 
member  of  Burmese 
Democracy  leader  Aung.  San 
Sui  Kyi’s  National  League  for 
Democracy.  He  hod  spent  six 
years  in  Insein  Prism  outside 
Rangoon.  Official  reports 
state  he  died  from  tuberculo- 
sis. a claim  denied  by  Aung 
San  Sui  Kyi.  Pro-democracy 
groups  in  the  US  believe  be 
died  from  internal  injuries 
caused  by  torture. 

Than  won  his  seat  for  the 
NLD  in  the  May  1990  election 
in  which  the  pro-democracy 
party  swept  more  than  85  per 
cent  of  the  seats.  But  when 
the  ruling  military  regime, 
the  State  Law  and  Order 
Restoration  Council  (SLORC), 
refused  to  recognise  the 
results,  a crackdown  on  the 
opposition  began. 

Than  was  arrested  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1990.  at  a secret  NLD 
meeting  to  form  a parallel 
government.  He  was  taken  to 
a military  intelligence  Inter- 
rogation camp,  then,  together 
with  other  MPs,  sentenced  to 
25  years’  imprisonment 
When  some  members  of  the 
NLD  were  released  in  1992, 
Than  was  not  among  them. 
As  a former  member  of  die 
Burmese  military  — he 
served  in  the  Burmese  Navy 
from  1965-1977  — he  was  in- 
eligible for  pardon  by  SLORC. 
In  1993,  after  reforms  of  the 
penal  code,  his  sentence  was 
reduced  to  10  years. 

When  Than  fought  the  1990 
election,  he  was  aware  of  the 
danger  he  might  face  from 
SLORC.  His  Coco  Islands  con- 
stituency was  made  up 
laigely  of  government  offi- 
cials from  the  local  naval  base 
and  meteorological  office,  and 
when  he  began  his  campaign 
the  islanders  did  not  due 
receive  him  into  their  homes. 
Than  built  himself  a make- 
shift hut  near  the  local  mon- 
astery, from  where  he  distrib- 
uted his  campaign  leaflets. 
His  victory  was  proof  that 
support  for  democracy,  how- 
ever clandestine,  was  strong. 

After  his  arrest,  Than’s 
health  began  to  deteriorate. 
For  political  prisoners  in 
Burma,  medical  attention  is  a 
privilege,  not  a right  Than’s 
request  to  be  allowed  to  die  at 
home  was  refused,  an  action 
condemned  as  inhuman  by 
the  US  government 


Gerry  Gomez 


The  end  of  a magnificent  innings 

GERRY  GOMEZ,  who  I candidate  for  the  captaincy  l 74  on  a pitch  at  The  Oval  | just  his  senior  in  cricket  expe- 1 "Gerry  did  a magnific 
has  died  aged  76,  was  when  competition  resumed  which  was  already  beginning  rience  if  not  quite  in  years  — His  friendly  attitude 
of  an  age  to  have  after  the  second  world  war.  Io  to  take  spin  and,  thereby,  they  put  on  434  runs  for  the  sound  basis  for  friend 
watched  George  1 the  absence  through  injury  of  pushed  the  total  too  far  ahead  | third-wicket  against  British  tions,  and  nothing  ws 


Gerry  gomez,  who 
has  died  aged  76,  was 
of  an  age  to  have 
watched  George 
Challenor.  he  played  with 
Learie  Constantine;  and  he 
experienced  the  phenomenon 
of  Brian  Lara.  More  than 
merely  witnessing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  great  episodes  In 
West  Indian  cricket,  he  par- 
ticipated in  as  many  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  in  one  lifetime 
— as  a player,  manager,  selec- 
tor. umpire,  administrator 
and  broadcaster.  Nor  was 
cricket  Gomez’s  only  passion. 
He  was  also  accomplished  in 
football,  lawn  tennis  and  golf. 

After  a less  than  sensa- 
tional debut  for  Trinidad  in 
1937.  when  he  was  not  yet  18, 
Gomez  secured  his  selection 
for  the  tour  to  England  two 
years  laier  by  hitting  161  not 
out  against  the  Jamaican 
pace  attack  of  Leslie  Hylton 
and  Hines  Johnson  at  Port  of 
Spain.  At  that  time,  be  played 
as  a specialist  batsman  and 
failed  to  shine  in  either  of  his 
two  Test  Matches  at  Old  Traf- 
ford  and  The  Oral. 

Nevertheless,  as  one  of  file 
few  West  Indians  with  Inter- 
national experience,  he  was  a 


candidate  for  the  captaincy 
when  competition  resumed 
after  the  second  world  war.  In 
the  absence  through  injury  of 
more  senior  players,  he  led 
West  Indies  against  England 
at  Queen's  Park  in  1948. 

Yet  a wind  of  change  had 
been  blowing  through  Carib- 
bean  cricket  and  society,  I 
while  attention  had  been 
focused  on  the  war.  The  tide 
of  talent  that  burst  forth  from 
Barbados  in  1940  erased 
slowly  but  for  ever  Trinidad's 
hegemony  and  Frank  Worrell, 
Everton  Weekes  and  Clyde 
Walcott  showed  that  black , 
men  could  be  as  good 
batsman  as  they  were 
fast  bowlers. 

Gomez  had  a pivotal 
middle-order  role  in  the  great 
team  of  the  late- 1940s  and 
early-1950s.  Though  his 
Innings  rarely  matched  those 
of  his  more  free-scoring  col- 
leagues, they  were  integral  to 
success.  As  the  celebrated 
calypso  records.  Gomez  brake 
down  the  England  bowling 
while  Walcott  hit  it  around  in 
their  match-winning  sixth- 
wicket  partnership  of  211 
I runs  at  Lord's  in  1950.  He 
closed  that  series  by  making 


74  on  a pitch  at  The  Oval 
which  was  already  beginning 
to  take  spin  and,  thereby, 
pushed  the  total  too  far  ahead 
for  the  home  team  to  avoid 
the  follow-on  and  annihila- 
tion by  Alfred  Valentine. 

By  now.  however.  Gomez 
had  developed  into  a more 
than  competent  medium-fast 
swing  bowler  who  did  more 
than  merely  take  the  shine  off 
the  ball  for  Ramadhin  and 
Valentine.  His  bowling  be- 
came increasingly  valuable 
from  the  3-35  which  wrapped 
up  victory  in  the  match  and 
the  series  in  Madras  in  1949 
(the  first  rubber  won  away 
from  home)  to  the  attack  in 
Australia  three  years  later. 
When  the  Trinidadian  de- 
stroyed a strong  Australian 
batting  line-up  by  taking  7-55 
at  Sydney,  he  may  have  done 
more  harm  than  good  by 
alerting  the  tourists  to  the 
perils  in  the  pitch.  His  col- 
leagues recalled:  “We  knew 
that  Gerry  was  good  — but 
not  that  good!”  and  they  were 
scuttled  for  just  78  runs. 

Gomez  was  denied  the  regu- 
lar captaincy  and  his  was  a 
career  overshadowed  by  com- 
patriot Jeffrey  Stollmeyer, 


just  his  senior  in  cricket  expe- 
rience if  not  quite  in  years  — 
they  put  on  434  runs  for  the 
third-wicket  against  British 
Guiana  in  1947. 

Both  continued  to  have 
important  roles  in  West 
Indian  cricket  when  their 
playing  days  were  over.  For 
Gomez,  that  was  after  the 
fifth  test  match  against  Eng- 
land at  Sabina  Park,  Kings- 
ton. in  1954.  In  his  29  test 
matches,  he  had  scored  1,243 
runs  (average  30.31)  with  a 
century  at  Delhi  in  1948,  and 
took  58  wickets  (average 
27.41).  For  him,  retirement 
was  just  the  start:  his  influ- 
ence off  the  pitch  was  even 
more  effective  than  on. 

Gomez  was  team  manager 
for  the  West  Indian  tour  of 
Australia  in  1960/61  — one  of 
file  most  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  game.  It  revived 
International  competition, 
restored  sportsmanship  as  a 
key  quality  and  justly  ele- 
vated Frank  Worrell,  the  cap- 
tain, to  cricket’s  pantheon  of 
leadership  and  to  a knight- 
hood. Gomez's  influence 
should  not  be  overlooked. 
Australian  commentator 
Johnny  Moyes  observed: 


"Gerry  did  a magnificent  job. 
His  friendly  attitude  laid  a 
sound  basis  for  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  nothing  was  finer 
than  his  statement,  at  the 
start  of  the  tour,  that 
umpires’  decisions  would  be 
accepted  without  question.” 

There  was  hardly  an  aspect 
of  cricket  to  which  Gomez 
could  not  turn  his  hand  — 
even  to  the  extent  of  taking 
over  as  umpire  for  a test 
match  at  Georgetown  in  1965 
where  he  had  the  closest  view 
possible  as  West  Indies  won 
their  first  victory  in  a series 
over  Australia. 

In  his  homeland,  Gerald 
Ethridge  Gomez  was  the  voice 
of  cricket  and  wtthin  and  out- 
side the  island  he  was  toe 
voice  of  Trinidad.  He  com- 
manded that  blend  of  quiet 
authority  and  intimacy  that 
seems  to  be  part  of  Trinida- 
dian character.  Despite  his 
self-effacing  informality,  he 
Inspired  something  like 
reverence. 

Clayton  Goodwin 

Gerald  Etheridge  Gomez,  crick- 
eter, bom  October  10,  1919;  died 
August  7. 1996 


Ramona  Oung 


U HlaThan.  politician,  bom  1944; 
died  August  2. 1996 


Birthdays 


The  Rt  Rev  Colin  Buchan- 
an, Suffragan  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester. 62;  Prof  Elizabeth 
Cutter,  botanist.  67;  Tam 
Dalyell,  Labour  MP,  64; 
Jonathan  Fry,  chief  execu- 
tive, Bunn  ah  Castrol,  58; 
Melanie  Griffith,  actress,  30; 
Whitney  Houston,  singer, 
33;  Sara  Morrison,  executive 
director,  GEC.  62;  James 
Naughtie,  broadcaster,  44: 
Ashley  Page,  dancer.  40; 
Posy  Simmon ds,  cartoonist, 
51;  John  Simpson,  broad- 
caster, 52;  Prof  Kevin 
Thompson,  principal,  Darl- 
ington College  of  Arts  and 
Music,  43;  Lord  Young  of 
Partington,  sociologist  and 
social  innovator,  81. 


Death  Notices 


Gerry  Gomez . . . inspired  reverence 


In  Memoriam 

sawn&o,  John.  kRJed  Cr watt.  Mi 
19QS.  Mourned  by  Mo  vuSasuai*. 
and  toby  daughter  Ctrariono.  worn  Joan 
■nd  Part*,  family  and  Won*.  A grlrf 
uuutieraWo  over  a loss  mexpUcatt*. 


OedipaK  drive 

ONCEPON  atime  long  ago  in 
Thebes  linking.  Oedipus  dak- 
mg.  Lvmymrs.  Lvmykids. 
Thebens  th  ink  Oeddy  iscooi. 
Noprobs.  Okay  maybe  ther- 
ezz  llitli.  Mother  whereru? 
Whereat  mydad?  Nocaljz 
never.  Havener  aclue.  Inmy- 
mind  Iwndcr  whoa  ml?  Imust- 
findem.  Jo  mywife  goes.  "Oed 
dont  usee?  Wherhapi  now  le- 
titb."  Igo  "noway",  famboss. 
Dontu  telbne  mylife.  (need 
mymom.  11  Willi  findher.  Find 
both  of  them.”  Sol  start  seek- 
ing datruth  about  who  lam. 
Itgoez  ultra  aa  slowe.  The 
sphynxs  riddle  was  acinch 
but  notthiz  s-udnlee  wehear- 
shocking  news.  1 wasa  tinyl 


thisgrS 4seer  sed  Iwood  off 
my  royal  oldroan  then  tnarree 
myiuama.  Sicko  rubbish, 
nestpas?  Whowbo  couklbe  so- 
gone?  Stil  momndad  sent 
meeee  away.  Mee  ababi 
awaaay.  Nowwwww  getthiz. 
Many  moons  goby.  Imeet  this- 
guy  onatrip.  Wedoo  rumble. 
Whoknew?  ileftmy  pop  one 
dedman.  Uget  dafoto.  Msgr 
tsuris.  Jojo  rayhonee,  mys- 
qeez.  mylamby.  rniamor,  my- 
cutee.  Jojoy  izz  mymommy. 
Yegods  whymee?  Lifcux.  Iam- 
bad,  Iambadd,  hnsobad-  Stop- 
now  this  bedake-  This  flesh 
duz  stink.  Itz2much  payne 
4one2c.  Takegodmyeyes! 
Oedipus,  retold  using  1 54  of  the  \ 
more  than  l million  California 
personalised  license  plates.  At 
wunthchaos.iand.edu/ misc/ 
plates Jitml  JO. 

Fantasy  lust 

THIS  GUIDE  examines  two 
closely  related  aspects  of  the 
platonic  friendship  between 
men  and  women: 
l.  The  tendency  of  women  to 

develop  dose  friendships  with 
acquaintances,  thereby 
eliminating  any  possibility  of 
a romantic  relationship,  the 


result  of  which  Is  to  remove 
the  poor  schmuck's  heart  and 
shred  it 

2.  The  process  by  which  attrac- 
tive and  eligible  women,  when 
laced  by  proffered  declara- 
tions of  romantic  interest  by  a 
male  friend,  destroy  the  ego 
and  spirit  of  said  acquaintance 
by  declaring  that  they  only 
want  io  be  “friends". 

Selecting  your  new  platonic 
friend:  She  should  cause  you  to 

exhibit  someof  the  following 

symptoms:  * hot  sweats  * cold 
sweats  * nausea  * shaking* 
difficulty  sleeping  * unex- 
plained euphoria  or  depress  ion 
* Inability  to  construct  coher- 
ent sentences*  biting  of  the 
tongue  or  lower  Up  to  prevent 
blurting  the  words,  ‘1  love 
you!"  in  casual  conversations. 
Culti  rating  your  new  pla- 
tonic friend:  Too  much  enthu- 
siasm can  ruin  a good  platonic 
friendship . . . don’t  feel  obli- 
gated to  follow  her  wherever 
she  goes.  You  must  be  prepared 
to  keep  your  true  feelings  con- 
cealed. Always  be  ready to 
change  the  subject,  and  always 
have  a few  alibis  on  hand 
Example:  she  asks,  "Have  you 
been  following  me  around?" 
You  respond:  "What  an  odd 


coincidence.  Speaking  of 
following,  have  you  been 
following  professional  basket- 
ball?" You  will  have  your  differ- 
ences with  your  new  platonic 
friend.  Example:  she  says,  “I 
know  you've  been  following 
me.  You’re  scaring  main"  You 

say. 'Tm  here  if  you  need  me.” 
Dos  and  don’ts  of  cultivating  a 
platonfo  friendship  with  a 
woman  you  would  otherwise 
want  to  marry 

•DO  play  and  replay  scenarios 
in  your  mind  where  you  come 
nut  and  declare  your  imp  fppl- 
ings  to  her,  whereupon  yon  pro- 
ceed directly  to  fremted.  pas- 
sionate, and  ftdfOling  loro- 
making. 

* DO  NOT  actually  attempt 
this. 

* DO  NOT  confide  in  any  of 
your  female  friends  as  theyTl 
think  you  are  talking  about 
them. 

* DO  agonize  about  whether  to 
sign  letters  to  her  “lava"  or 
“yoor  friend”. 

* DO  NOT  pretend  you  are  kiss- 
ing her  when  you  lick  the 
envelope. 

* DO  curse  yourself  for  being  a 
miserable,  spineless,  pathetic, 
emotionally -stun  ted  fooL 

* DO  promise  that  you  will 


change,  that  things  will 

be  different 

* DO  NOT  actually  change. 
Tear  your  heart  out  at 
wwiaphantom.eom/e  or  mail 

jaelogon  (Sphantamxom. 
Thanks  A Zachary. 

Life’s  oddities 

l in  io  billion — odds  of  any- 
thing happening  to  only  one 
person  in  the  world  at  any 
onetime,  l in  l billion— 
chance  ofbeing  eaten  by  an 
alligator  (US).  1 in  1(K)  million 
— chance  of  winning  the 
National  Lottery.  1 in  10 
million — risk  of  death  from 
lightning.  1 In  100,000 — 
chance  of  contracting  mad 
cow  disease,  risk  of  death  in 
"safe"  jobs,  such  as  death  by 
falling  filing  cabinet,  extra 
risk  of  cancer  from  eating  a ’ 
peanut  batter  sandwich 
every  day  (US),  l in  1,000  — 
emergency  hospital  treat- 
ment for  injury  from  sink  or 
toilet.  1 in  10 — risk  of  dying 
in  any  one  year,  lin  1 — 
death  from  some  cause 
eventually. 

Life  is  a risky  business,  and 
Prqfessor  John  Paling 
developed  a scale  to  gauge  the 


comparative  probability  of 
carious  scenarios  occurring  in 
our  lives,  of  which  some  of  the 
results areabove.  FHM. 

Fruity  tales 

GIANT  STRAWBERRIES 
could  be  coming  to  a super- 
market near  you  by  the  turn 
of  the'eentury.  The  straw- 
berries, which  are  almost  the 
size  of  the  pears,  are  being 
developed  in  Kent,  by 


. . . Risky  business 


Horticulture  Research  Inter- 
national. Already  whoppers 
around  6.5  centimetres 
across  are  on  sale  in  Califor- 
nia. HRI  are  now  breeding  a 
rival  that  will  grow  in 

harsher,  European  climates. 
They  have  produced  straw- 
berries of  equal  girth  to  the 
Californian  ones.  Commer- 
cial growers  tried  cultivating 
HRl’s  giant  strawberries  for 
the  first  time  this  summer 
but  their  shelf  life  was 
unacceptably  short,  but  there 
are  hopes  that  the  first  giants 
will  be  in  the  shops  within 
three  or  four  years.  Richard 
Simpson,  the  head  straw- 
berry breeder,  is  keen  to  nail 
the  myth  that  big  straw- 
berries have  no  taste.  “It’s  a 
fallacy  that  there’s  no  con- 
nection between  size  and  fia- 
vour,”  he  says.  “You  can  get 
large  ones  that  are  very  juicy 
and  tasty.” 

Bigger  is  better  according  to 
the  New  Scientist. 

Bovine  bounce 

Re:  Cows  failing  on  to  cars.  It 
does  happen . Same  friends  of 
ours  live  in  a Yorkshire  vil- 
lage (Reethj  where  sheep  and 


cows  roam  the  green  at  will 
as  it  is  common  grazing  land. 
Their  cottage  is  on  a steep 
slope — the  road  goes  down 
the  hill  and  the  drive  to  their 
tiny  garden  goes  uphill  along- 
side. One  day  my  friend  real- 
ised he  had  not  shut  the  gate 
after  driving  in  and  went  to 
do  it.  Too  late.  The  cows  had 
wandered  in  and  started 
eating  his  flowers.  His  shouts 
persuaded  most  of  them  to 
leave  the  way  they  came  in, 
but  one  panicked  and  jumped 
over  the  garden  wall — land- 
ing on  the  bonnet  of  a passing 
car.  The  cow  seemed  unhurt 
and  trotted  away,  but  the 
motorist  (a  foreign  tourist) 
needed  much  reassurance. 
Reported  to  Jackdaw  by  Mrs 
M Bolton,  in  response  to  the 
incredulous  Insurance  claim 
for  damage  done  to  a car  by  a 
flying  cow  printed  in 
yesterday’s  Jackdaio. 

Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 
Jackdawt%guardian.co  uktfijx 
01 71-713 4366.  Jackdaw,  The 

Guardian,  l29Farringdon 
Rood.  London  EClR  3EH. 

Emily  Sheffield 
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FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 

Rank  reveals 
too  little  for 
City’s  liking 


Under  bis  wing . . . Yves  Michot  is  seen  as  ideal  candidate  to  unite  French  military  and  civil  aircraft  manufacturers  — and  then  negotiate  pan-European  alliances 

Aerospace  urged  to  unite 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 


FFORTS  to  create  a 
pan-European  aero- 
space industry 
i capable  of  match- 
ing US  rivals  gath- 
ered pace  yesterday  when  the 
new  chairman  of  Aerospatiale 
called  on  his  fellow  industri- 
alists to  "regroup"  their  in- 
terests. 

In  the  most  striking  indica- 
tion yet  that  the  French  aero- 
space industry  is  casting  off 
its  traditional  hostility  to  a 
Europe-wide  restructuring. 
Yves  Michot  said  leading  air- 
frame companies  should 
"combine  their  forces’*. 

Speaking  on  French  radio, 
Mr  Michot  said  the  regroup- 
ing was  in  the  interests  of 
British  Aerospace.  Ger- 
many's Dasa  and  his  own 
company  which  is  beginning 
to  integrate  with  the  military 
aircraft  company  Dassault. 


Adding  that  Casa  of  Spain 
and  Alenia  of  Italy  could  also 
a part,  he  said:  “We 
what  the  problems  are 
in  this  area.  For  the  moment 
we  do  not  know  the  solu- 
tions.'’ Mr  Michot  said  the 
moves  would  go  beyond  civil 
aircraft  to  include  more  con- 
tentious sectors  such  as  mili- 
tary aircraft  and  space  tech- 
nology. 

British  Aerospace  wel- 
comed the  statement  from  Mr 


Michot,  who  was  confirmed 
as  head  of  the  A6rospatiale- 
Dass&ult  combine  on  Wednes- 
day by  the  French  cabinet 
A BAe  spokesman  said  the 
company  "wholly  supports 
this  stance”.  He  added:  "The 
group  has  long  advocated 
much  greater  integration  of 
European  companies  and  we 
are  delighted  at  Mr  Mjchofs 
appointment" 

The  BAe  board  has  recently 
forecast  that  the  company 


will  ultimately  be  absorbed 
into  a wider  European  group- 
ing. Mergers  will  come  in 
civil  aerospace  first,  and 
plans  to  put  Airbus  on  a more 
commercial  footing  are  under 
way.  BAe  and  Dassault  are, 
however,  already  working 
together  on  a new  generation 
of  fighter  aircraft. 

City  analysts  also  wel- 
comed the  statement  Fore- 
casting a fresh  spate  of  alli- 
ances and  joint  ventures 


across  European  borders,  one 
analyst  said  there  had  been  a 
"sea  change"  in  European 
thinking  about  the  need  for 
mergers  in  military  and  civil 
aircraft  production. 

He  said:  ‘The  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  implica- 
tions are  still  barriers  to 
proper  rationalisation.  But 
there  is  scope  for  joint  ven- 
tures.” 

Before  frill  mergers  could 
take  place  there  would  have 


BAe  to  recruit  scores  of  engineers  after  winning  military  contracts 


BRITISH  Aerospace  is 
looking  to  recruit  scores 
of  engineers  after  Its  suc- 
cess In  winning  Ministry  of 
Defence  contracts,  writes 
Chris  Barrie. 

The  recruitment  cam- 
paign will  boost  the  num- 
bers of  engineering  staff  at 
the  military  aircraft  div- 
isions in  Warton,  near 


Preston,  Famborongh.  and 
Brough,  Humberside,  to 
work  on  upgrading  21  Nim- 
rod long-range  patrol  air- 
craft. Engineers  are  also 
being  sought  for  the  missile 
division  plants  in  Steven- 
age and  Bristol,  following 
MoD  approval  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  air- 
launched  cruise  missile. 


The  division  announced 
18  mouths  ago  that  it  was  to 
shed  1.350  staff,  many  of 
them  skilled  design  engi- 
neers and  technicians be- 
cause of  a drop  In  orders. 
Those  cuts  left  the  division. 
BAe  Dynamics,  with  2^00 
sta£t  against  16^00  people 
five  years  earlier.  ■ 

British  Aerospace  said 


s 


Heinz > 


Record  Year 
for  Heinz 

J am  pleased  to  report  that  HJ.  Heinz  Company  achieved  record  earnings 
in  Fiscal  1996.  Global  sales  reached  USS9.1  billion  for  the  year,  more  than 
USS1  billion  higher  than  the  record  set  last  year.  Earnings  per  share  pro- 
gressed in  kind,  increasing  10%  to  U SSI  .75  from  US$1.59.  Operating 
income  increased  11%  from  US$1.16  billion  to  US$129  billion.  Heinz  con- 
tinues to  be  attractive  to  investors  seeking  consistent,  double-digit  earn- 
ings growth.  Over  the  past  two  years,  Heinz's  stock  price  appreciated 
52%  during  a period  that  saw  a major  secondary  stock  offering  of  nearly 
21.8  million  shares,  a threa-for-two  stock  split  and  two  dividend  increases. 
The  total  return  over  that  period  for  Heinz  shareholders  who  reinvested 
their  dividends  was  67%.  or  more  than  29%  compounded  annually. 

Looking  ahead,  Heinz  has  excellent  growth  opportunities  in  six  core  cat- 
egories where  we  are  driving  for  global  leadership.  These  categories 
are:  foodservice;  infant  foods;  retail  ketchup  and  condiments;  petfood; 
tuna;  and  weight  controL 

What  distinguished  these  categories  is  that  they  are  all  very  large;  they 
are  all  growing  globally;  and,  more  importantly,  they  are  all  businesses  in 
which  Heinz  enjoys  leading  brand  positions  and  unique  resources.  We 
should  also  note  that  26  of  our  brands  will,  this  year,  record  sales  of 
US$100  million  or  more.  Five  additional  brands  are  on  the  USS1D0  million 
threshold.  In  summary,  our  growth  plan  is  clear  and  achievable.  We  will 
continue  to  strengthen  worldwide  leadership  and  leverage  in  our  six  core 
categories.  Wa  will  consolidate  our  acquisitions,  relentlessly  cut  costs 
and  attain  higher  standards  in  production  efficiency.  We  will  continue  to 


systems  engineers  were  in 
particular  demand  nation- 
ally. The  recruits  were 
likely  to  be  drawn  from 
other  aerospace  companies 
and  other  hi-tech  indus- 
tries. 

The  Nimrod  contract  whs 
awarded  in  the  face  of 
fierce  competition  from  the 
US  group  Lockheed  Martin. 


to  be  a resolution  of  difibring 
ownership  structures,  finan- 
cial performances  and  politi- 
cal priorities. 

Sash  Tusa,  analyst  with 
UBS,  said  restructuring  was 
needed  urgently  in  Europe  if 
it  was  to  be  competitive 
against  the  US  defence  and 
aerospace  industries,  which 
are  merging  much  foster. 

Be  said:  "The  Americans 
are  getting  much  better  at 
cost  control,  and  it  is  increas- 
ingly hard  for  the  Europeans 
to  catch  up  when  corporate 
restructuring  is  moving  at  a 
much  slower  pace." 

Mr  Michot’s  main  task  is  to 
integrate  Dassault  and  Aero- 
spatiale. a prerequisite  for 
participation  in  cross-border 
mergers  because,  analysts 
say.  it  will  give  the  French 
group  a "critical  mass”. 

Mr  Michot’s  appointment 
was  supported  by  Dassault 
and  be  is  said  to  be  respected 
by  the  Aerospatiale  work 
force. 


Sales 

USS9.11  billion 

Net  Income  Before  Tax 

USS1.02  billion 

Net  Income 

USS659  million 

As  I told  security  analysts  last  March,  Heinz  management  possess 
unique  skills  in  marketing,  operations  and  finance  and  in  the  mysterious 
art  of  making  profits,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  be  backed  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  43,300  co-workers  worldwide.  Together,  we  are  committed  to 
achieving  double-digit  growth  in  Fiscal  1997  and  to  attaining  and  expand- 
ing world  leadership  in  our  six  core  categories. 


Dr.  AJS.  DfteiBY 
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Credit  Lyonnais 
chiefs  face  trial 


Paid  Webstar  in  Paris 


HH£  French  government 

■ has  started  prosecution 

■ proceedings  against  for- 
mer chiefe  of  Credit  Lyon- 
nais, the  nationalised  French 
bank  at  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  interna- 
tional financial  scandals  of 
the  century. 

The  finance  minister,  Jean 
Artbuis,  hinted  at  possible 
fraud  when  he  said  yesterday 
that  the  justice  ministry  had 
been  asked  to  investigate  fail- 
ures by  executives  to  control 
CL  subsidiaries  when  Jean- 
Yves  Haberer  was  chairman 
from  1988  until  he  was  sacked 
in  November  1993  for  mis- 
management. 

Fifteen  foreign  and  27  do- 
mestic judicial  actions  have 
already  been  taken  against 
the  state  bank’s  subsidiaries, 
but  the  mother  company  has 
been  investigated  only  by  a 
parliamentary  commission 
which  said  Mr  Haberer  acted 
honestly  and  honourably. 

A judicial  Inquiry  into  the 
bank’s  former  administration 
will  inevitably  involve  exam- 


ining the  effectiveness  of  the 
entire  government  financial 
system  and  the  responsibility 
of  leading  socialist  and  GauU- 
ist  politicians,  financial 
chiefs  and  the  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  France.  Jean-Claude 
Trichet 

Between  1987  and  1993.  Mr 
Trichet  was  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury which  was  recently 
accused  by  President  Jacques 
Chirac  of  failing  to  curb  CL’s 
excesses. 

Quarrels  between  Mr 
Chirac  and  Mr  Trichet  over 
economic  policy  appear  to 
have  added  to  government  de- 
termination to  examine  the 
governor's  competence. 

In  revealing  his  decision  to 
Le  Monde  newspaper,  Mr 
Arthuis  said  that  some  CL  ex- 
ecutives may  have  been 
tempted  to  conceal  wrong- 
doing by  subsidiaries  while 
maintaining  a virtuous 
stance  inside  the  Credit  Lyon- 
nais itself. 

He  was  determined  to  iden- 
tify responsibility  and  call 
officials  to  account 

T have  a feeling  that  they 
have  not  wanted  to  tell  the 
truth,”  be  said. 


Postal  strike  victim  claims  jobs 
will  go  as  profits  take  nosedive 


Tony  May 


THE  postal  workers’  dis- 
I pnte  has  claimed  its  first 
business  victim,  hitting 
profits  and  jobs  at  Col- 
leagues Group,  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  small  com- 
panies of  the  1990s. 

The  Bath-based  direct 
marketing  company  saw  al- 
most half  its  stock  market 
value  wiped  out  yesterday 
after  warning  that  the 
strikes  had  cansed  profits 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
to  foil  from  £1.56  million  to 
£1  million. 

Group  rhnirwan,  James 
Robson,  said  the  dispute 
has  led  some  clients  to  de- 
fer their  marketing  cam- 
paigns. “This  is  the  first 
time  in  our  nine-year  his- 
tory that  we  have  had  a set- 
back like  this.  We  view 
these  unfortunate  events  as 
a painful  hiccup  in  our  de- 
velopment plans.” 


The  company  claims  the 
dispute  has  cost  it  some 
£5  million  in  lost  revenue 
and  about  20  jobs,  out  of  a 
total  of  100.  are  set  to  go  at 
its  offices  In  Bath  and  Brad- 
ford. 

Mr  Robson  expects  the 
problems  to  continue  into 
the  second  half  of  the  year 
but  is  confident  of  growth 
in  1997  as  the  group  has 
won  business  from  compa- 
nies including  Granada, 
Littlewoods  and  Reader’s 
Digest 

The  warning,  which  saw 
the  company’s  value  foil  by 
more  than  40  per  cent  to 
£33  million,  came  just  days 
after  the  bead  of  the  Direct 
Marketing  Association 
warned  that  up  to  4,000 
jobs  could  be  lost  if  the 
strikes  continued. 

DMA  director,  David  Ro- 
bottom,  said  o ver  the  week- 
end that  each  one-day  stop- 
page was  costing  the 
industry  £11  million. 


OUTLOOK/Leaks 
steal  new  chiefs 
thunder,  writes 
Lisa  Buckingham 

WHEN  it  comes  to 
debut  perfor- 
mances, yester- 
day’s appearance 
by  Andrew  Teare,  the  new 

chief  executive  of  Rank 
Organisation,  could  hardly 
foil  to  seem  a tad  passe. 

Not  that  Mr  Teare,  who  was 
unveiling  the  first  results 
since  taking  over  at  the  helm, 
lacked  enthusiasm.  It  was  just 
that  Rank’s  advisers  had 
leaked  the  details  of  his 
restructuring  plans  with  such 
vigour  that  foe  poor  old  boss 
was  left  with  most  or  his 
thunder  gone. 

Long  before  Mr  Teare  got  to 
his  feet,  the  market  knew  he 
hoped  to  raise  about  £300  mil- 
lion. from  selling  businesses 
such  as  the  Shearings  coach 
holidays.  Precision  Industries 
and  Kingston  Plantation. 

It  had  also  ''emerged”  that 
the  company  has  devised  a 
structure  to  allow  the  sale  of 
its  remaining  stake  In  photo- 
copier company  Rank  Xerox 
and  avert  the  tax  liability  it 
should  incur  unless  it  waits 
five  years.  With  that  likely 
sale  — possibly  raising 
£1.2  billion  at  today's  prices 
— Rank  also  let  it  be  known 
that  it  would  show  only  its 
dividend  income,  rather  than 
its  share  of  total  profits  at 
Xerox.  Latest  profits  included 
only  £24  million  of  Xerox  divi- 
dends in  the  first  half,  against 
£97  million  last  year. 

Nevertheless,  as  shares 
sank  by  27p  to  441  p,  there  was 
clearly  enough  news  in  yes- 
terday’s profit  and  strategy 
announcements  to  disappoint 
the  market. 

Underlying  operating  prof- 
its. 12  per  cent  up  on  this  time 
last  year,  were  in  line  with  ex- 
pectations but  analysts  ap- 
peared disappointed  that  Mr 
Teare  had  not  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  shed  more  of  Rank's 
traditional  reticence  about 
frill  financial  disclosure. 

Although  the  market  wel- 
comed Mr  Teare’s  fresh  look 
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at  Rank’s  sprawling  business 
empire,  there  was  insufficient 
Information  to  inspire  confi- 
dence that  the  right  decisions 
were  being  made. 

Mr  Teare  has  put  a brake 
on  the  £100  milllon-a-time 
Oasis  holiday  developments 
because  he  needs  to  be  con- 
vinced they  will  achieve  the 
20  per  cent  return  promised, 
by  some  of  his  operating  staff. 
The  group  has  also  put  out  to 
tender  its  £1.5  million  audit 
account  after  five  years  toy- 
ing with  the  idea,  and  expects 
to  save  well  over  £500,000  a 
year  as  a result. 

It  will  use  some  cash-flow 
savings  to  plough  into  brands 
it  regards  as  having  the  best 
potential  as  well  as  those, 
such  as  Odeon  cinemas, 
which  have  been  overlooked 
for  too  long. 

The  worry  about  Rank 
remains  that  even  now  it  is 
not  prepared  to  bite  the  bullet 
hard  enough.  The  group  is 
shoving  its  23  companies  into 
four  business  divisions  which 
should  cut  up  to  £17  million  a 
year  from  overheads.  And  Mr 
Teare  is  selling  a handful  of 
businesses,  but  not  many. 

Company  executives 
remain  unconvincing  about 
the  long-term  rationale  for 
combining  operations  as  di- 
verse as  Butlin’s  holiday 
camps,  Plnewood  studios  and 
Hard  Rock  Cafes. 

Yes  there  are  opportunities 
to  exploit  the  Hard  Rock 
brand  through  record  labels, 
resorts  and  television 
stations.  With  an  extra  Cafe 
due  to  open  every  months  for 
the  next  18  months,  analysts 
reckon  the  brand  could  be 
worth  upwards  of  £1  billion. 

But  downmarket  opera- 
tions such  as  bingo  and  But- 
lin’s  do  not  — whatever  the 
leisure  gurus  like  to  claim  — 
offer  cross-selling  opportuni- 
ties with  image-conscious 
outlets  such  as  Hard  Rock.  Mr 
Teare  — whose  planned  ap- 
pointment of  200  managers  in 
the  coining  three  years  im- 
plies the  addition  of  about 
5,000  jobs  group-wide  — 
should  have  another  look, 
and  soon. 

Until  then  the  prospect  of 
about  £1.5  billion  of  cash  to 
invest  in  a still-confused  em- 
pire will  be  worrying  indeed. 
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News  in  brief 


Directors  to  receive 
even  bigger  bonuses 

TOP  directors  can  typically  earn  bonuses  of  4050  per  centra  top 
cf  their  basic  pay.  according  to  a study  from  the  rranuneration 
adviser  Monks  Partnership.  Although  most  senior  executives  did 
not  achieve  that  last  year,  the  potential  for  large  bonus  payments 
is  increasing,  the  report  says.  More  than  29  of  the  leading  100 
companies  say  they  are  abandoning  share-option  rewards  for 
executives.  But  nearly  nine  out  of  10  ofBritain’s  biggest  firms  will 

soon  install  long-term  Incentive  plans. — Usa  Buckingham 


Swalec  standards  under  fire 


rvynpany  Swalec  to  meet  customer  standards.  The  utility,  part  of 
Welsh  Water’s  Hyder  group,  paid  customers  a total  cf  £5, 040  for 
801  cases  of  not  meeting  guaranteed  service  standards  during 
19S>96.  This  is  the  highest  failure  rate  per  100,000 customers  of  all 
the  14  power  sup  pliers.  Etectrteitysuprilierehavetopaycastom- 
ers  £20  or  £40  each  time  they  do  not  meet  certain  standards  such  as 
missing  appointments.  — Reuter 


BCCI  chief  may  be  deported 

FORMER  BCCI  treasurer  Syed  Akhar,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
extorted  515  million  (£10  mlHion)  from  the  collapsed  bank, was 
recommended  for  extradition  to  the  US  yerterday , Magistrates  at 
Bow  Street  London,  had  previously  allowed  an  application  from 

lawyers  for  Mr  Akbar,  aged  52,  to  withdraw  a “waiver”  he  signed 

at  the  court  in  March  consenting  to  his  removal  to  America. 

This  followed  a successful  High  Court  challenge  to  the  proce- 
dure which  allowed  the  Home  Secretarynot  to  intervene  after  the 
waiver  had  been  given.  Now  the  Secretary  of  State  may  approve 
the  extradition  orarder  Mr  Akhar,  ofGolders  Green,  north 
London,  to  be  discharged. — Press  Assoctatat 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.9225  Francs  7.55  Italy  2,258 

Austria  15.62  Germany  Z221S  Malta  a 5350 

Belgium  45.73  Greece  356.00  Nemerlandfi 

Canada  2.0650  Hong  Kong  11.83  New  Zealand  2.1840 
Cyprus  0.6685  India  54.68  Norway  9.6425 

Denmark  a S3  Ireland  0.8325  Portugal  229  25 

Finland  5.8375  Israel  4.S5  Saudi  Arabia  5.75 

Sup&taa  by  Nomeai  Ban*  including  Indian  rupee  oftd  brawl  oftaAM. 


Singapore  11350 
South  Africa  6.7B 
Spain  18850 
Sweden  10.08 
8wta«and  1.80 
Turney  124,891 
USA  1.5075 
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City  still  finds  Rank  coy,  pagel  1 


Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
Fax:0171-833-4456 


Fina  raceGuardian 


SFO  raids  Winchester  pair 


Notebook 


Patrick  Donovan 
and  Paul  Murphy 

POLICE  have  raided 
the  Hampshire 
country  homes  of 
Charles  Vincent 
and  Ashley  Levett 
— the  two  owners  of  the  Win- 
chester Commodities  Group 
— as  part  of  a global  investi- 
gation into  an  alleged  $1.8 
billion  (£1.2  billion)  fraud  in 
the  copper  trading  market. 

Documents  were  taken 
away  sifter  officers  from  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office  and  the 


United 
takes 
Refuge 
in  a 

merger 


Shake-out  in  life 
insurance  sector 
continues,  says 
Pauline  Springett 

CONSOLIDATION  or  the 
life  insurance  sector 
gained  momentum  yes- 
terday with  the  announce- 
ment that  Refuge  and  United 
Friendly  were  joining  forces 
— at  a cost  of  nearly  2,000  Jobs. 

The  merged  company,  to  be 
called  United  Assurance,  will 
have  a market  capitalisation 
of  about  £1.5  billion,  making' 
it  the  fourth  largest  of  the  so- 
called  "home  service”  life  in- 
surers, in  terms  of  premium 
income.  Home  service  insur- 
ance is  traditionally  sold  to 
lower-income  families  by 
doorstep  agents. 

The  merger  will  mean  the 
loss  of  about  1,800  of  the  com- 
bineri  workforce  of  7,500.  I 
John  MeLachlan.  United 
Friendly's  group  investment 
director,  said  the  company 
hop-tl  to  avoid  compulsory 
redundancies  through  natu- 
ral wastage,  voluntary  redun- 1 11 
dancios  and  retirements. 

United  Friendly's  head 
office  in  London  will  be 
closed.  The  new  head  office 
will  be  at  Refuge’s  headquar- 
ters in  \Vilm5low,  Cheshire.  A 
small  investment  team  will  be 
kepi  in  London  and  United 
Friendly's  existing  general  in- 
surance division  will  remain 
in  Redhill. 


City  of  London  Police  carried 
out  the  searches  on  Wednes- 
day morning. 

The  raid  on  the  £15  million- 
a-year  traders  follows  weeks 
of  investigation  by  the  SFO. 
The  authorities  launched  an 
Inquiry  into  the  activities  of 
British-based  commodity 
dealers  after  the  Japanese 
firm  Sumitomo  discovered 
huge  losses  made  by  "rogue 
trader'1  Yasuo  Hamanaka. 

The  scale  of  the  alleged 
fraud  is  the  subject  of  a global 
Investigation  and  has  been 
described  as  the  biggest  scan- 
dal ever  to  have  hit  the  finan- 


cial markets.  Both  Mr  Vin- 
cent — who  has  been  nich- 
I named  "copperfingers"  be- 
cause of  his  dealing  skills  — 
and  Mr  Levett  were  under- 
stood to  be  in  their  Monaco 
apartments  at  the  time  of  the 

raid. 

Both  men,  who  are  aged  35. 
have  quit  as  directors,  al- 
though they  continue  to  own 
Winchester,  which  last  year 
paid  them  £15  million,  putting 
| them  among  Britain's  highest 
paid  businessmen. 

Founded  just  five  years  ago, 
their  Arm  has  proved  spectac- 
ularly successful  in  the  metal 


dealing  market  and  is  under- 
stood to  have  at  one  time  been 
carrying  out  trades  equivalent 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  world's 
entire  supply  of  copper. 

An  SFO  spokeswoman  said: 
"Officers  from  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office  and  the  City  of 
London  Police  executed 
search  warrants  on  two  resi- 
dential premises  in  Hamp- 
shire yesterday  as  part  of  an 
ongoing  investigation  into  the 
copper  trading  market” 

The  SFO  refused  to  comment 
on  the  names  of  the  owners  of 
the  property.  But  the  Guardian 
has  established  that  police  vis- 


ited homes  belonging  to  Mr 
Vincent  and  Mr  Levett. 

Mr  Vincent's  house.  The 
Old  Rectory  at  West  Tyther- 
ley,  run  by  a 10-strong  live-in 
staff,  boasts  its  own  helipad 
and  gymnasium  and  horse- 
breeding  stud.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  the  house  is  in  the 
process  of  being  shut  down  as 
Mr  Vincent  and  his  family 
are  intending  to  live  full-time 
in  Monaco. 

Mr  Levett  has  an  equally 
palatial  home,  Blghton  Man- 
or, near  Alresford. 

A spokesman  for  Winches- 
ter last  night  said:  “All  along. 


Winchester  and  Us  sharehold- 
ers have  stated  that  they 
would  co-operate  with  any  In- 
quiry into  Sumitomo's  losses. 
We  have  cooperated  with  the 
authorities  In  their  investiga- 
tion into  all  the  market  par- 
ticipants who  have  dealt  with 
Sumitomo” 

Last  night  the  Securities 
and  Investments  Board  said  i 
that  It  was  preparing  to  issue , 
its  preliminary  findings  from , 
a complete  review  of  the 
City's  commodity  markets ! 
which  was  Instituted  in  res- i 
jponse  to  the  Sumitomo  scan- 
dal. 


No  friendly  haven 
in  service  sector 


Edited  by 
Mark  Mifner 


For  life . . . United's  George  Mack  (left)  becomes  chief  executive  of  new  company  and  John  Cudworth,  ofRefiige,  its  chairman  photograph  graham  turner 


The  complex  merger  deal  j 
will  result  in  United  Friendly  1 
shareholders  holding  a 53  per 
cent  stake  in  the  new  com- 
pany, with  Refuge’s  share- 
holders owning  the  balance. 
United  Assurance  will  have 
about  6.6  million  policies. 

John  Cudworth,  Reftige’s 1 
chief  executive,  will  become 
non-executive  chairman  of 
United  Assurance.  George 
Mack,  United  Friendly’s  fi- 
nance director  and  deputy- 
chief  executive,  becomes 
chief  executive  of  the  new 
company.  Mr  MeLachlan  said 


the  merger  should  produce 
"significant"  cost  savings 
from  next  year. 

Analysts  said  the  deal  made 
sense  for  both  companies, 
which  would  be  able  to  oper- 
ate more  efficiently  and  be  a 
stronger  force  in  what  is  a 
fiercely  competitive  market 
Policyholders  would  also 
eventually  benefit  from  the 
lower  costs. 

It  also  emerged  that  RefUge' 
is  to  pay  a special  bonus  of 
£112  million  from  surplus 
funds,  90  per  cent  of  which 
will  be  due  to  policyholders. 


About  1 million  of  Refuge's 
1.6  million  policyholders 
stand  to  benefit  They  will  not 
receive  cash,  but  enhanced 
benefits  when  their  policies 
mature.  But  only  holders  of 
with-profits  policies  or  pen- 
sions schemes  are  due  to 
receive  the  bonus. 

Refuge  is  also  allocating 
£430  million  of  surplus  funds 
to  shareholders,  and  United 
Friendly  £145  million.  Again, 
the  money  will  not  be  paid  In 
cash,  but  invested  to  boost 
shareholders'  returns. 

The  past  year  has  seen 


three  large  mergers  in  the 
sector  — General  Accident 
with  Provident  Mutual,  Hali- 
fax with  Clerical  Medical, 
and,  more  recently,  Royal  and 
Son  Alliance.  , 

Almost  every  company  In  I 
the  sector  is  rumoured  to  be  i 
in  talks.  For  Instance,  the. 
Prudential  is  looking  for  a life ! 
company,  Guardian  has  been 
tipped  as  a takeover  target, 
and  enormous  speculation 
surrounds  a host  of  other 
players,  such  as  Scottish  Ami- 
cable, Friends  Provident  and 
NPL 


The  Top  8 


ot  lBfwa»M  to  law* »Ihooiw 

f—U— 

7893  ft  at  premium  Income 
E million 

1 Prudential  2,947 

2 CIS  906 

3 Peart  741 

4 United  Assurance  444 

5 Britannic  333 

6 Royal  London  55J7 

7 Liverpool  Victoria  166 

8 London  & Manchester  154 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,727 


Set  by  Janus 


Reed  buys  £1  OOm  taster 


1  Sculptor's  medium  far  doing 
a bust  ol  Mohanmed  Ah?  (9,4) 

10  Show  about  one  actor  (7) 

11  Sailor  (not  a revolutionary) 
from  Italian  port  (71 

1 2 Port  ot  kitchen  ceiling  in  toe 
future  (5) 

13  He  throws  quite  a mean  dart 
in  the  mam  (9) 

14  Cuts  down  spare  plot  (5) 

16  Battle- helmet  (9) 

18  Too  impetuous  to  have  story 
retold  (9) 

1 9 Ten  having  same  external 
Order  In  tests  (5) 

20  Reminiscing  about  one’s 
vocation ...  (9) 

23  ...and  a characteristic  bit  of 
Russian  accommodation 

24  Provider  at  entertainment  in 

Spanish  province  (7) 


ZS  The  opposite  of  minority 
language  to  a clergyman  (7) 
26  Vera  ia  shaky  in  control  — 
that  may  be  disputed  (13) 

Down  


2 Find  one's  bearings  at 
Eastern  tea  ceremony  (9) 

3 Lie  about  Lawrence's 
chosen  part  (5) 

4 Forest  denizen  of  singular 
character  (5) 

5 Of  course  aunt  will  be  dis- 
turbed by  demonstration  (9) 

6 Be  concerned  about  a little 
cartridge-case  (9) 

7 Where  girl  may  have  a point 

(5) 

8 Parental  bravery  shown  in 
the  theatre?  (6,7) 

9 Seismic  tremors  ol  minor  sig- 
nificance apparently  (2.5.6) 

16  Annotator  who  hails  cost 
review  (9) 


□ □ooncioQ 

□□□□□□□□a  □□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□□ 
□□manes  aaoBosa 

□ OQflDQan 

□man  □□□aananna 
anna  □ a 
□□□□□□a  □□□□□on 
Id  □ □ □ a □ 

□□□□□□□□□□  □□□□ 

□ HGanmao 

□□□nrnna  □□□□□□□ 

□ anonnnm 
Enona  □□□□□□□□a 

□ □□□□□DEO 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,728 


16  Punishment  that  isn't  a bad 
prelude  to  love?  (9) 

17  Tree  known  to  pose 
problems  (9) 

21  Italian  statesman's  firm 
taking  Scotsman  on  board 
(5) 

22  Shrub  whose  first  spines 
bring  out  blood?  (5) 

23  Wealthy  men  seen  til 

disreputable  places  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


TT  Stuck?  Then  caH  our  solutions  ana 
cn  0881  338  230.  Calls  cost  39c  per 
min.  cheap  rale.  43p  per  rmi  a ai 
citiar  times.  Service  supplied  by  ATS 


Lise  Buckingham 

REED  Elsevier,  the  Anglo 
Dutch  business  informa- 
tion group,  yesterday  paid 
£100  million  for  Tolley,  the 
tax  and  legal  publisher,  but 
left  the  market  convinced  jt 
has  an  acquisition  some  20- 
times  larger  in  its  sights. 

The  company  said  that, 
with  net  defats  of  just  £247  mil- 
lion, its  financial  fire-power 
would  allow  a takeover  of 
more  than  £2  billion. 

The  group's  powerful  abil- 
ity to  generate  cash  means  It 
is  quickly  able  to  pay  off  the 
debts  taken  on  with  big  acqui- 
sitions. In  the  past  six 
months,  for  instance,  operat- 
ing profits  covered  its  inter- 
est bill  19  times,  compared 


with  eight  times  last  year.  As 
the  group  unveiled  better- 
than-expected  profits  of 
£416  million,  up  12  per  cent  in 
the  six  months  to  June,  Reed 
said  that  Tolley  — which  it  Is 
buying  from  United  News  & 
Media  — had  been  desired  for 
about  a decade. 

The  business  is  being  sold 
by  United  because  It  does  not 
fit  in  with  its  strategy  de- 
clared at  ihft  tirnu  of  the 
merger  with  MAT  that  the 
combined  group  would  con- 
centrate on  broadcasting, 
publishing  and  business. 

Reed  executives  refused  to 
be  drawn  on  whether  further 
acquisitions  were  Imminent, 
although  they  dismissed  the 
possibility  that  Reed  would 
bid  fbr  Reuters  or  Pearson. 

The  group  said  that  the  ac- 


Consumer  protection  group  loses 
third  of  staff  in  government  cuts 

ONE-THIRD  of  the  staff  I mestic  gas  and  electricity 
at  the  National  Con-  markets  to  foil  comneti- 


sumer  Council  are  to  be 
made  redundant  following 
sweeping  budget  cuts  Im- 
posed by  the  Government, 
writes  Chris  Barrie. 

Created  to  give  disadvan- 
taged and  inarticulate  con- 
sumers a voice  In  policy 
making,  the  NCC  said  last 
night  the  cuts  would  mean 
its  work  would  suffer. 

Referring  to  upheavals  in 
financial  services  and  the 
gas,  water,  telecomms  and 
electricity  markets,  acting 
director  John  Ward  said  the 
cuts  were  "very  damaging  to 
a small  organisation". 

The  moves  come  as  the 
Government  presses  ahead 
with  plans  to  open  the  do- 


mestic gas  and  electricity 
markets  to  full  competi- 
tion. There  is  also  company 
restructuring  under  way, 
with  some  observers  believ- 
ing that  utilities  will  com- 
bine to  offer  several  ser- 
vices under  one  roof. 

The  cuts  will  affect  policy 
makers  and  support  staff, 
Before  the  budget  cuts 
began  three  years  ago,  NCC 
employed  45  people  In  its 
central  policy-making 
office.  Through  natural 
wastage  nine  posts  have  al- 
ready gone.  The  council  Is 
now  proposing  to  axe  an- 
other 12  posts  while  creat- 
ing three  new  ones. 

Government  handing  cuts 
have  also  been  imposed  bn 
Citizens  Advice  Bureaux, 


Cam m Uvvmmw 
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TWENTY-flve  years  ago, 
almost  eight  million 
people  In  Britain  worked 
in  the  manufacturing  sector. 
Now  the  total  Is  down  to 
fewer  than  four  million.  By 
contrast,  service  sector  em- 
ployment has  blossomed  from 
ll  million  to  just  over 
16  million. 

One  area  of  the  service  sec- 
tor which  has  played  its  part 
In  jab  creation  has  been  the 
finance  industry.  Employ- 
ment in  financial  services  ia 
put  at  some  925,000,  up  by 
nearly  40  per  cent  over  the 
past  30  years. 

The  tide  is,  however,  turn- 
ing. Branch  closures  and  new 
technology  have  been  taking 
their  foil  in  the  banking  sec- 
tor for  some  time.  On  some 
estimates,  about  18,000  jobs 
} have  gone  since  the  mid-1980s 
' while  another  90,000  could  be 
lost  over  the  next  few  years. 

me  insurance  Industry  is 
also  feeling  the  Impact  of 
changing  times.  The  old-ways 
approach,  personified  per- 
haps by  the  Man  from  the 
Pru,  has  given  way  to  newer, 
often  telephone-based  ser- 
vices. Increased  competition 
Is  pushing  foe  Industry  into 
mergers  and  job  losses.  Three 
months  ago,  Sun  Alliance  and 
Royal  Insurance  announced  a 
£5,4  billion  merger  that  Is  ex- 
pected to  see  the  combined 
group  shed  some  1300  Jobs. 

Yesterday  the  United 
Ftiendly  and  Refuge  groups 
announced  that  they,  too, 
were  getting  together.  Given 
that  the  merger  Is  likely  to 
cost  some  1,800  jobs.  It  is  per- 
haps as  wall  that  the  resulting 
company  will  be  called  United 
Assurance  rather  than 
Friendly  Refuge. 

Other  mergers  and  more 
job  losses  seem  Inevitable. 
The  building  societies  are 
likely  to  add  to  the  tally  as 
mare  abandon  their  mutual 
status  or  are  acquired  by 
other  financial  institutions. 

The  fell  in  the  numbers  em- 
ployed in  financial  services 
needs  to  be  addressed.  While 
the  decline  of  manufacturing 
was  offset  by  the  rise  in  ser- 
vices, it  remains  to  be  seen 
which  sector  will  provide  the 
necessary  fixture  growth  In 
jobs.  We  cannot  all  work  for 
fast-food  chains  or  theme  res- 
taurants. 


Price  pressure 


YESTERDAY’S  poR  of  the 
high  street  by  the  Con- 
federation of  British  In- 
dustry showed  sales  volumes 
in  July  at  the  second-highest 
level  for  five-and-a-half  years, 
and  only  slightly  down  on 
June’s  erven  bigger  haul. 

Both  retailers  and  consum- 
ers appear  to  be  benefiting. 
Brisk  trade  is  helping  shops 
to  reduce  the  ratio  of  their 
stocks  to  demand,  and  so  be- 
ginning to  feed  through  to 
wholesalers,  which  enjoyed  a 


qufextion  of  Tolley,  which 
made  profits  of  £4  reininri  on 
sales  of  £17  million  last  year, 
was  a “perfect  fit"  with  But- 
tarworths,  Us  legal  publishing 
business.  The  purchase  is  in 
line  with  the  group  strategy 
to  target  high  value-added  sci- 
entific, professional  and  busi- 
ness Information  markets  in 
developed  countries. 

Reed  admitted  that  Its 
travel  information  operation 
had  bean  slow  to  anticipate 
the  migration  to  electronic 
publishing.  Its  UK  consumer 
books  business  — withdrawn 
from  sale  after  falling  to  se- 
cure a buyer — had  also  suf- 
fered but  other  businesses  in 
the  group’s  stable,  notably  foe 
highly  successful  Lexia-Nexis 
acquisition,  had  offset  any 
pressures. 


marked  pick-up  in  orders 
from  the  preceding  month. 

Despite  the  continued 
strength  of  shopper  demand, 
however,  prices  remain  keen. 

One  of  the  most  striking 
findings  of  the  Distributive 
Trades  Survey  ia  that  the  ex- 


viously  wildly  over-optimistic 

— are  now  being  met  So  foe 
claim  by  shop-owners  that 
August  will  be  the  busiest 
month  since  December  1888 
has  to  be  taken  seriously. 

A key  factor  behind  tbs  up- 
beat forecast  is  that  outlets 
have  already  planned  their 
summer  sales.  Because  the 
CBI  poll  measures  sales  vol- 
umes (rather  than  value  or 
takings),  cut-price  deals  will 
push  up  the  numbers. 

Strong  demand  with  sub- 
dued prices;  it  looks  too  good 
to  last,  and  probably  Is. 
Either  demand  will  begin  to 
flag  — which  would  be  bad 
news  for  the  broader  econo- 
my, given  that  shoppers  are 
leading  the  current  recovery 

— or  it  will  remain  buoyant 
enough  for  retailers  to  mark 
up  prices. 

This  weak  foe  Bank  of  Eng- 
land raised  the  spectre  of  a 
1980s -style  consumer-lad  up- 
turn, with  investment  and 
manufacturing  watching 
from  the  sidelines,  and  foe 
consequential  rise  in  infla- 
tion. The  Old  Lady  may  have 
a point 


ERM  revisited 

EXPECT  at  least  the  broad 
outlines  of  a revamped 
exchange  rate  mecha- 
nism by  the  end  of  foe  year, 
Belgian  finance  minister  Phi- 
lippe Maystadt  said  yester- 
day. The  news  will  no  doubt 
have  currency  dealers,  whose 
only  highlight  this  summer 
has  been  a half-hearted  punt 
against  foe  French  franc  ear- 
lier this  week,  reaching  for 
foe  champagne,  hi  their  view, 
any  structure  that  is  firm 
enough  to  have  meaning  will 
present  the  opportunities  for 
speculative  attacks  on  the 
currencies  involved. 

The  problem  for  the  politi- 
cians is  that  monetary  union 
makes  the  question  of  some 
sort  of  ERM  replacement  hard 
to  avoid.  Industrialists  in 
countries  which  are  “in"  will 
not  lightly  accept  unilateral 
devaluations  among  the 
“outs",  whether  or  not  they 
are  undertaken  to  secure  com- 
petitive trading  advantage. 

But  how  can  currency  disci- 
pline be  enforced?  One  Idea 
gaining  ground  is  that  “outs" 
which  did  not  play  the  game 
could  be  punished  by  with- 
holding structural  funds. 
That  might  cow  some,  but 
would  such  a threat  constrain 
the  UK,  for  example,  which 
could  be  the  leading  “out" 
and  which  is  a net  contribu- 
tor to  the  European  Union? 
The  problem  Is  that  politi- 
cians are  looking  for  adminis- 
trative solutions;  laying  down 
timetables,  criteria,  systems, 
whereas  the  lesson  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  old  ERM  is  that  its 
stability  was  built  on  the  be- 
lief in  underlying  economic 
convergence. 

Many  euro-enthusiasts  see  a 
single  currency  as  essential  to 
the  single  market  The  Impor- 
tance of  a properly  function- 
ing single  market  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a single  currency  is 
too  easily  overlooked. 


Facia  fraud  investigators 
move  in  on  five  addresses 


Gas  Consumers  Council  and 
Post  Office  Users  Councils. 

The  NCC  will  eat  hack  on 
work  on  food,  agriculture, 
and  pharmaceuticals.  It  has 
already  reined  back  work 
on  housing  and  education, 


Dan  AMdrean 

C5ERIOUS  Fraud  Office  per- 
^sonnel  yesterday  raided 
premises  connected  with  the 
crashed  Facia  group,  one- 
time owner  erf  stores  includ- 
ing Freeman  Hardy  Willis, 
Contessa  and  Sock  Shop,  The 
agency  Is  seeking  evidence  of 
criminal  activity  within  the 
failed  company. 

Addresses  in  Yorkshire  and 
central  London  were 
searched  by  SFO  officers 
working  with  South  York- 
shire Police  fraud  squad. 
Warrants  were  executed  at 
five  premises,  but  no  arrests 
were  made. 

Facia  oollapaed  in  June  1, 
since  whan  receivers  KPMG 
have  tried  to  recover  about 
£3J>  minion  paid  or  loaned  by 
Facia  to  companies  connected 
with  chairman  Stephen 
Pinchliffe. 

The  case  was  referred  to  foe 
SFO  an  August  l,  but  Its  In- 
volvement became  public 
opjy  with  yesterday’s  search 
warrants.  Among  foe  prem- 
ises raided  is  behaved  to  have 
been  Facia's  former  head 
office  at  Parkbead  Hall,  near 
Sheffield. 

Facia's  insolvency  has  been 


marked  by  public  criticism  by 
KPMG  of  Mr  Hlncblifie  and 
fellow  directors,  who  were 
reportedly  one  month  over- 
due supplying  receivers  with 
a statement  of  the  company's 

affairs 

Mr  Hlnchllffe  in  turn  at- 
tempted to  wrest  control  of 
the  wrecked  company  from 
the  receivers,  claiming  his  po- 
sition allowed  him  to  put  Fa- 
cia into  voluntary  liquida- 
tion. 

In  a case  separate  from 
Facia,  Mr  Hlnchllffe  is  facing 
attempts  by  the  Department 
erf  Trade  and  Industry  to  dis- 
qualify him  from  serving  as  a 
company  director. 

The  proceedings,  which 
will  be  heard  in  open  court, 
relate  to  Mr  Hlnchliffe's  time 
as  a director  of  Boxgrey,  a 
supplier  of  tennis  courts.  Box- 
grey  ceased  trading  in  1994. 

So  far,  61  former  Facia 
shops,  trading  under  tbe 
names  Saxone,  Freeman 
Hardy  Willis  and  Trueform, 
have  been  sold  to  Yorkshire 
shoes  firm  Style,  The  future 
of  the  remaining  260-odd 
Facia  shops,  including  stores 
under  the  Red  and  Dead,  Sock 
Shop,  Salisbury  and  Oakland 
names,  is  far  from  certain; 
1,000  Jobs  are  involved. 
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